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PREFACE. 



THE greateft ornament of the 
accomplished gentleman, is his 
perfect knowledge of things, and deep 
infpettion into the principal charac- 
ters of men. He that aims at this 
knowledge, fay the learned Gra- 
tian, muft make a colleSim of all 
good thoughts in books ; of apoph- 
thegms, or heroical expreffions, -wife 
mens axioms, and ohfervations, &c: 
Noiv; the laying together thefe ne- 
cejfary materials as it foundation, is 
the -work of the following Jheits ; 
hilt the ■fuperfru&ure mufl he the 
reader's, part, and can only he per- 
feBedby himfelf; that is, hj appli- 
cation and practice.. ' 

Precepts, when contracted into. 
Sentences, Jlrike the affeSions, and 
are 
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My endeavour has been, to follow 
nature, and keep elofe to truth. 
What feemed to he abflrufe, is made 
clear ; and -what prolix* contraBed 
in as few words, as pojfible, not to 
lofe their ftrength and beauty. It 
cannot be expelled, that every fen*- 
tence fbouht have the authority of a 
maxim. Stars differ in bright* 
nefs ; yet thofe that Jhine the leaft 
may have their influences^ 

It was neither praBicable, nor did 
I think it neceffai j., to clog every line 
or fentence ■with citation-; for -what 
is good, will Jiand fo,. -without any 
great name to fupport it. But at 
Jhme are curious of knowing who- 
fp.aks, as. -well as what is /aid, jf 
have to fevetal pajfages mentioned 
from whence they were taken*. 

7he whole is a pi Sure i/human 
fife, wherein the paffions, follies, 
and 
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and foibles of mankind are delinea'- 
ted, and exfreffed in their proper 
colours :■ virtue is fit forth in the 
moft amiable light ; and vice ex- 
pofed in its natural deformity. 

. j4 compendium of moral in* 
ftitutes and counfels, drawn frotii- 
the hefl writers, will be always fffl* 
tertaining to ingenious minds. And 
to make the reading the more agreed- 
able, the greateft part is digefted 
under proper heads ; the reft are 
mifcellaneous ti every page contain* 
ingfuch variety of ufeful reflexions, 
as to yield at ones, both profit and 
pkafure^. 
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THE 

RULE of LIFE, &x. 

Of Education, Giniut, Precept and Example. 




'HE great bufinefs of man is, to improve 
his mind, and govera his manners. M. 
Aur el. 



The educator's care, above all things, fhould 
be, firft to lay in his charge the foundation of 
leligion and virtue. Walker. 

What fcalpture is to a block of marble; edu- 
cation is to a human fou-1. The philofopher, 
the faint, and the hero ; the wile, the good, 
or the great man, very often tye hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian ; which a proper education 
might have diGnterred, and have brought t» 
light. Spectator. 

If we inquire after the caufe that men grow 
every day more loofe in their principles, and 
vitious in their practices, it ieems to be, that 
in the places of education of perfons of ail 
ranks, 'there is no book taught that has any 
relation to the facred writings. B;nft»t. 

Parentsare commonly more careful tabeftow 
wit on their children, than virtue ; the art of 
(peaking well, rather than doing well ; but their' 
mannersought to be the great concern. D.Fitl. 
That nunmuft have a ftrange value for words, 
A when 
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Precept, and Example. j 
will never learn any thing, becaufe they under- 
ftand every thing too foon. Sir T. P.- Blount, 

There is no fuch fop as my young mailer, 
Hio is a fool of his lady mother's making. She 
blows him up into a conceit of himfelf ; and 
there he flops, without ever advancing one Hep 
further. She makes a man of him at lixteen, 
and a boy all the days of his life after. Spec. 

Many of our young gentlemen who are fent 
abroad, bring home, inftead of Ibiid virtue,for- 
malities, fafhions, grimaces, and at beft a volu- 
bility of talking nonfenfe. Yet fome perhaps 
thinkth'em well educated ; and that foreign va- 
nity is preferable to home difcretion. Walker. 

The proverb fays, The fpirit of a fittingman 
is moft prudent. Thofe who are naturally def- 
titute of judgment and prudence, becomegrest- 
er fools by ' their travelling ; it being impof- 
Gblefor him who is a fool in his own country,* 
to become wife by running up and down. 
Which made Socrates fay, He muft change his 
Ipirit, and not his climate, to become wile. 

Zeno, hearing a young man fyeak too freely, 
told him, for this reafon we have two ears, 
and but one tongue, that we mould hear much, 
tad fpeak little. 

Xenophon commended the Perfians for the 
prudenteducation of their children, who would 
not admit them to effeminate their minds with 
amorous llories and idle romances, being hiffi- 
cieotly convinced of the danger of adding 
weight to the bias of corrupt nature. 

EmuU- 
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Of Education, Cdn'ms, . 

Emulation is a great incitement to induftry. 
Quintilian, among his excellent rules for in- 
Itruclingof youth, (peaks to thispurpofe: Give 
me a child that is fenlible of praife, and toucb r 
Cii with glory, and that will cry at the (ha me 
of being outdone ; and I'll keep him to his bu- 
Gnefs by emulation. Reproof will afflict, and 
honour will encourage him_; and I fhallnot feaf 
to cure him of his idlenefs. 

The magiflerial feverity of fome pedagogues 
frights more learning out of children, than c- 
ver they can whip into them. 

None can beeminent without application and 
genius. Ariftotle fays, That to become an able 
man in any profellion whatfoever, three things 
are neceflary j which are, nature, ftudy, and 
, practice. 

A man of ingenuity may go a. great way in the 
field of learningbyhimfelf. Heraclitus, a philoso- 
pher of Ephefus, had no mafter or tutor; but at. 
tained to great knowledge by his own private 
ftudy and diligence. Though this can be no- 
rule, it is an example to thofe who have not 
the advantage of a guide. 

Phocilides, that Greek poet, likened educa- 
tion to a fickle and a hand, for this reafon, If 
there was any vice in the foul, it would weed 
it out ; and if there was no virtue as yet in the 
foul, it would plant fome in. 

A certain fchoolmafter had in his place of ex- 
ercifc a glafs, wherein he caufed his fcholars to 
keh«UI 



Precept, and Example. $ 
laehold themfelves. If they were comely, he 
would tell them", What pity JUm* luch good- 
ly bodies Ihould be polfeffed'with defective 
minds ? if homely, then they might mike their 
bodies fair with dreffing their minds handfomely. 

The memory of the antients is hardly in a- 
ny tbing more to be celebrated, than in their 
ftrift and ufeful inftitution of youth. By labour 
they prevented luxury in their young people, 
till wifdom and philofophy taught them to re- 
fill and defpife it. Pen. 

It is obferved, that education is generally 
the worfe in proportion to the wealth and 
grandeur of the parents. Many are apt to think, 
that to dance, fence, fpeak French, and know 
how to behave among great perfous, compre- 
hends the whole duty of a gentleman ; which 
opinion is enough to deftroy all the feed of 
knowledge, honour, winiom, and virtue a* 
mong us. Dr. Swift, 

LycuFgus, feeing a. keeper teaching- a blood- 
hound to. follow a train ; Obferve,. faid he, 
what pains yonder mailer takes to make his 
fervant ufeful and profitable for his pleafure : 
who would not, then, train up with diligence 
his fon in the fchool of virtue, that he may be 
a profitable fervant of the commonwealth 

He that is taught to live upon little, owes 
more to his father's wifdom, than he that has 
a great deal left him, does to his father's are- 
Pen. 

It is great imprudence to determine children 
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6- " Of Education, Gfnius, Sec. 
to any particular builneis, before their temper 
and intimations are well known. Every one* 
i.iys Horace, is beft in bis own profeifion ; that 
which fits us bell, is beft: nor is any thing 
more fitting, than that every onefhould coniider 
bis own genius and capacity, and act accor- 
dingly. 

The mind ought fometimes to be diverted, 
that it may return to thinking the better. Lit- 
tle reading and much thinking, little (peaking 
and much hearing, is the beit way to improve 
in knowledge. 

Our common education is not intended to 
render us good and wife, but learned. It hath 
not taugbt us to follow and embrace virtue and 
prudence, but hath imprinted in us their deri- 
vation and etymology: It hath chofen out for 
us, not fuch books as contain the loundeft anct 
trueft opinions, but thofe that fpeak the beft 
Greek and Latin ; and, by tbefe rules, has in- 
filled into our fancy the vaineft humours of 
sntiquity. But a good education alters the 
judgment and manners. Dr. Fuller. 

The fciences chiefly to be recommended, 
are natural and moral philofopby; for thefe 
entertain us with the images and beauties both 
of nature and virtue; {hew us what we are, 
and what we ought to be. To which we may 
add mechanics, agriculture, and navigation. 
Moft other ftudies are in a manner emptineis 
and air; diverfions to recreate the mind, but 

not 



Of Cuftom, Novelty, and Opinion, y 
not of weight enough to make them our bufi. 
nets. Char ran. 

The end of learning is, to know God, and 
out of that knowledge to love him, and to i- 
mitate him, as we may the neareft by pofleilicg 
our fouls of true virtue, Milton. 

**** »»-f^- l -4-»»»i"f»-»-f-H-»» 

Of Cuftom, Novelty, and Opinion. 

IT is the common cuftom of the world, to faU 
low example rather than precept; but it 
-would be the fafer courfe, to learn by precept 
rather than example. 

The common people are but ill judges of a 
man's merits: they are flaves to fame; their 
eyes are dazzled with the pomp of titles, and 
large retinue, ire. ; and then no wonder if 
they beftow their honours on thofe who leaft 
deferve them. Horace. 

Many bad things are done only for cuftom; 
which will make a good practice as eafy to us 
as an ill one. 

Examples do not authorife a fault. Vice 
muft. never plead prefcription. 

Cuftom is the plague of wife men, and the 
idol of fools. Engl. Thgoph. 

Molt men live according to opinion or fafhi- 
on, which is full of variety, and therefore of 
perturbation ; leaving the direel: rule of wil- 
dom, which renders us calm and ferene. 

There is fcarcc any extravagance fo lingular 
''" as 
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8 Of CuJlotH, Novelty, and Opinion. 

as to want a precedent. But cuftom, without 

reafon, is no better than antient error. Collier. 

As antiquity cannot privilege a miflake, fo 
novelty cannot prejudice truth. Sir T. P. 
Blount. 

Virtue is never the lefs venerable for being 
out of falhion. Sir R. L'E(irange. 

Cuftom paireth nature, efpecially in vice and 
dhTolutenefs. When young men know, that 
they have an unbridled licence, all hope of a- 
mendment is utterly perifhed in them ; and it 
is next to impollible to reclaim them by coun- 
fel, inftruction, or reafon. Fr. Acad. 

The opinions of men are as many and as 
different as their perfons. The greateft dili- 
gence, and moll prudent conduit, can never 
pleafe them all. 

Cuftom leflens admiration. An indifferent 
novelty commonly carries it from the higheft 
excellence that begins to grow old. 

If we could perfectly difcover the original of 
our cuftoms, and forms of life, we might think 
time had played the fool with us, or we with it. 

It was a good reply of Plato, to one who 
murmured at his reproving him for a fmall 
matter : Cuftom, faid he, is no fmall matter. 
A cuftom or habit of life does frequently alter 
the natural inclination either to good or evil. 

It is common, lays Tacitus, to efteem moll 
what is moft unknown. 

Nature has been extremely fruitful of won- 
ders 



Cf Cujitm, Novelty, and Opinion. 9 
^ers in thefe kingdoms that compofe the Britifli 
monarchy; and it is a ridiculous cuftom, that 
gentlemen of fortune fhould be carried away 
■with a defire of feeing the curiofities of other 
countries, before they have any tolerable in- 
fight into their own. Travelling fometimes 
makes a wife man better, but always a fool 
worfe. 

Opinion is the main thing which does good 
or harm in the world. It is our falfe opinions 
ef things which ruin us. M. Aurtl. 

There are Ibme in whom one would think, that 
nature had placed all things the wrong way; 
unintelligible in their reafonings, depraved in 
their opinions, and irregular in all their ac- 
tions. 

Whether fondnels of fafhion, or love of no- 
velty, betray men into the moll miftakes, it is 
difficult to determine. The beft things are 
flighted by fome for mere antiquity, thougk 
founded upon authority and reafon ; and others 
maintain a veneration for whatever cuftom has 
eftablilhed, though founded upon neither. 

Opinion is the guide of fools ; but wife met 
are conducted by reafon and prudence, It is 
a monfter, half truth, and half faifehood. 

The moft barren ground, by manuring, may 
be made to produce good fruits; the fierceft; 
beafts, by art, are made tame : fo are moral 
virtues acquired by cuftom. TVs/. 

Vitious habits are fo great a ftain to human 
nature, and fo odious in themfelves, that every 
perfen 
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IO Of Law, Jufiice,- 

perfon actuated by right reafon would avoid \ 
them, though he was fure they would be al- 
ways concealed both from God and man, arid 
had no future punifliment entailed upon them. 
Cicero. 

Moil men judge according to their interefts, 
and abound in their own fenfc. Let two be 
of a contrary opinion, yet each prefumes to i ■ 
have fight on his fide. But Reafon, that hath 
always been faithful, never had two face*. 
C rattan. 

Novelty has charms that our minds can hard- 
ly withlland. The moll valuable things, if 
■„■ they have for a long vnhile appeared among us, 
do not make any unpreihon as they are good, 
but give us a dillafte as tbey are old. But j 
when the influence of this fantaftical humour 
is over, the fame men or things will come to* 
he admired again, by an happy return of our 
good tafte. St. Evremond. 

Of Law, Juflice, Injury, and Opfreffion. 

AS to be perfetfly jult, is an attribute of • 
the divine nature ; to be fo to the utmolt 
of our abilities, is the glory of a man. Ad- 1 

dir.,, , ; ' 

No Man is wife or fafe, but he that is ho- 
neft. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Judges ought to be more learned than wit- 
ty, more reverend than plauhble, and more . 

adyifed' 
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Injury and Opprefton. n 
advifed than confident. Above all tilings, in- 
tegrity is their portion and proper virtue. 
Lord Bacon. i 

The defending of a bad caufe, is worfe than 
the caufe itfelf. ' . ' ■ 

Of all injustice, that is the greater which 
goes under the name of law ; and of all forts 
of tyranny, the forcing of the letter of the 
law agaiufl the equity, is the molt infupport- 
^able. Sir R. V Efirange. 

Juftice without mercy, is extreme injury; 
and it is as great tyranny, not to mitigate 
laws, as iniquity to break them. The extre- 
mity of right, is extremity of wrong. 

When Auguftus was to give fentence upon a 
ion, who would have killed his father, he did 
not, is the law required, command him to be 
thrown into the Tyber, but only to be banilh- 
•ed whither his father pleaied ; remembering, 
that, although the fon deferved the word; yet 
fathers love'innift the leaft. 

Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with ex- 
tremity. In all moral cafes, the realon of the 
law is law. Dr. Scott, 

He that palTes a fentence haftily, looks as 
if ht did it willingly; and then there is an in- 
juftice in the excefs. Seneca. 

A judge that is prepoflefled in any caufe ( 
and does not hear both fides indifferently, 
though the judgment he gives be right, yet 
himfelf errs ; for there can be no integrity 
where there is any partiality. 

Alexander, 
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13 Of Lam, Jujfice f _ 

Alexander, when he heard any one accafe^, 
would flop one ear with his hand, thereby re- 
trying audience for the defendant. 

Our laws fays well, To delay juftice, is io- 
juftice. Not to have a right, and not to come 
at it, differs little. Pen. 

Innocence is no protection agalnft tyranni- 
cal power; for accufing is proving, where ma- 
lice and force are joined in the profecution. 
Force governs the world, and fuccefs confe- 
crates the caule. What avails it the lamb to 
have the better caufe, if the wolf have the 
ftrongrfr teeth ? It is to no purpofe to Hand 
reafoning, where the adverfary is both party 
and judge. 

Laws are< like fpiders webs, which catch 
the fmall flies, and let the great ones break 
through. 

Cicero complained, that many worthy or- 
dinances were fettled by laws ; but thofe, for 
the mofr part, were corrupted and depraved 
by lawyers inventions. 

At Thebes were creeled ftatues of judges, 
having no hands, and the chief of them had his 
eyes Ihut; thereby fignifying, that among 
them juftice was not to be foliated either with 
bribery or addrefs. 
Alt the laws both of God and man fuffer fuch 
actions as are done involuntarily, to go ua- 
puniflied. 

Where am law ii, there is no tranfgreifon. 

1 He 
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Magiftrates are to obey a, ,„ll 

wtbem tte magi/bate,. ' Dd " CM 

R e l,g;„„i n a mig ; flratelll . e then! 
«y, becaufe it precure , „ en , rMion ' ™° 
a reputation to it. And in ,„ th °' . g """ 
J* ft m„ c h repntation'"- * " ° 

■much power, jfip Tilhtfin Y 

Nothing i, moreagainftre'afon and nUm 
yo„d ,,„ab,I,t y , or opprefi hi™ by Z£ 

fecuted I the,ri " isfi " t ™«»'^ho, t bei„l,e r ! 
fecnted and treated with that infolence and , . 
™*y they too often meet with. Lawful end. 
■»«y be very unlawfully attained. Ct ,„. Ca , 

Neceflity, that great refuge and exeu.'e for 
Wan frailty, breaks through,,, , am , ™ 
» not to be accounted in fault, wIlofi , 
cnme „ not the effefl of choice, but w . 

The man who wants mercy, makes the law 
f the land hi. gofpel, and all his cafes of coll. 

* fcience 
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T4 Of Law, Juflice, 

fcience are determined by his attorney. The 
guilt of being unfortunate, is never to be de- 
fended by the beft advocate in the world. 
All he can do or lay, will be received with, 
prejudice by an uncompalfionate creditor. Spec. 

He that is innocent, may well be confident. 

Solon being allied, Why amongft bis laws 
there was not one againlt perfonal affronts? an- 
fwered, He could not believe the world fo fan- 
tastical as to regard tjjem. 

A promife againlt law or duty, is void in iti 
own nature. If it be juft, fays Agelilaus, I 
promiied it; if unjuft, I only laid it. And 
that is the condition of the obligation in all 
cafes. 

It was the faying of a certain prince, That 
we mult difpenfe with juflice in finall matters, 
to keep it in greater. 

There have been many laws made by men, 
which fwerve from honefty, reafon, and the 
dictates of nature. By the law of arms, he is~ 
degraded from all honour, who puts up an af- 
front ; and, by the civil law, he that takes 
vengeance for it, incurs a capital puniihment, 
He that leeks redrefs by law for an affaont, is 
difgraced ; and he that does not feek redrefs 
this way, is punifhed byithe laws. Montaigne. 
, Fidelity and truth is the foundation of all 
juflice. 

Perjury is not only a wrong to particular 
perlons, but treafon againlt, human fociety; 
Xubverting at ence the foundations of public 

peace- 
Digitized byj^oogbj 



Injury and Oppnffion. \$ 
peace and jufttce, and the private fecurky of 
every man's life and fortune. Abp Tillotjbn, 
It is ftoried of a French governor, who un- 
derstood no law, and was by his po/l obliged 
to hear and determine caufes, that he did it 
by the decifion of the dice : for having judici- 
oufly heard both fides, he threw a main be- 
twixt the plaintiff and defendant; and to which 
ever the dice gave it, he decided it; and with 
that fuccefs, that his juftice gained great re- 
putation. 

In this world men thrive by villainy ; and 
lying and deceiving is accounted juft, and t» 
be rich is to be wife, and tyranny is honoura- 
ble. And though little thefts and petty mil. 
chiefs are interrupted by the laws ; yet if a. 
mifchief become public and great, aflcd by 
princes, and effected by armies, and robberies 
be done by whole Sects, it is virtue, and it 
is glory. Bp Taylor. 

If every fuitor fuffered as much for the holy 
faith, as he does about the travel of his pro- 
cefs, there would be as many martyrs in chan- 
ceries, and other courts of juftice, as were at 
Rome in the times of perfecutions by the old 
emperors. Fen ton' J tpijl. 

The laws keep up their credit, not becaule 
they are all juft, but becaufe they are laws. Thi* 
is the myftical foundation of their authority, 
and they have no other. Montaigne. 

B 2 
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Cj Temperanct, Prudence, and Fortitude. 

TH£ rieheft endowment* of the mind, are 
Temperance, Prudence, and Fortitude. 
Prudence is an univerial virtue, which enters in- 
to the comc[olition of all the reft ; and where 
file is not, Fortitude lofts its nam* and nature. 

Self-denial is die moft exalted pleaflire ; and 
the conqueft of evil habits is the moft glorioiit 
triumph. 

A wife man ftands firm in all extremities, and 
bears the lot of his humanity with a divine 
temper- Sen, 

Virtue is made for difficulties, and grow* 
ftronger and brighter for fuch trials. 

Men will have the fame veneration for a per- 
fon who luffers adverfity without dejection, aa 
for demolilhed temples, the very ruins where- 
of are reverenced and adored. Fenten's eftjK 

There is an heroic innocence, as well as ant 
heroic courage. St. Evermond. 

It is a maxim of prudence, to leave things 
before they leave us. 

The true way to advance another's virtue, 
is to follow it; and the beil means to cry down 
another's vice, is to decline it. 

There can be no peace ia human life with- 
out the contempt of all events. Stn* 

The greater the difficulty, the more glory- 
in furmounting it. Skilful pilots gain their re- 
putation from ftorms and tempefh. Epic, moii 
Te be valorous, is not always to be venturous. 
As 
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Of Temperance, Prudence, &c. 17- 
As Fortitude fuffereth not the mind to be 
dejected with any evils, fo Temperance fuffer- 
eth it not to be drawn from honefty by aoj 
allurements. 

A warm heart requires a cool head. Courage, 
without conduct, is like fancy without judg^ 
ment ; all fail and no balaft. 

No man was ever caft down with the injur 
ries of Fortune, but he fuffered himfelf before 
to be deceived by her favours. 

Judgment U the throne of Prudence, and fir- 
tence is its fancfuary,. 

Nothing would fortify us more againft any 
manner of accidents, than the penciling our 
fouls with this ntaxitJl, That we can never be 
hurt but by outfelves. If our reafon be what it 
ought, and our anions according to it, we aye. 
invulnerable. Charrtu. 

Fortitude has its extremes as well as the 
reft of the virtues, and ought, like them, to be 
always attended by Prudence, Y allure, 

A wife man is out of the reach of fortune; 
and all attempt* upon him are no -more than 
Xerxes's arrows. They may darken, the day, 
but they cannot ftrike the fun- 
Charity obliges not to miftruft a man ; Pru- 
dence not totruft hiir. before we know him. 

A virtuous and well-dUpoM perfan, ijke ?o 
good metal, the more he is fir tj, the more lie 
is~fined j the more he is oppofed, the more is fee; 
approved. Wrongs may WoU »y Mm, and. 

B. J. ' touthi 
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iS Of Temperance, Prudence, See. 
touch him, but cannot imprint in him any falfc 
Itamp. C. Richei. 

It is a Spanifli maxim, He who lofeth wealth 
lofeth much; he who lofeth a friend, lofeth 
more ; but he that lofeth his fpirits, lofeth all. 

The' virtue of prosperity, is temperance ; the 
virtue of adverfity, is fortitude; which in mo- 
rals is the more heroical virtue/ Profperity is^ 
the blelling of the Old Teftament ; adverfity is 
the bleding of the New, which carrieth the 
greater benediction, and the clearer revelation 
of God's favour. Ld Bacon. 

Though Fortune feems to be an univerfal mi- 
flrefs, yet Prudence is her's. When we are. 
guided by Prudence, we are furrounded with, 
all the other divinities. 

There is a mean in all things- Even virtue- 
itfejfhath its flated limits; which not being 
ftriiftly obferved, it ceafes to he virtue. Horace. 

A virtuous habit of the mind ij fo abfolutely 
Meceflary to influence the whole life, and beau- 
tify every particular action ; to overbalance or 
7£pel all the gilded charms of avarice, pride, 
and felf-lntereft ; that a man defervedly pro. 
cures the laftiug epithets of good or bad, as he 
ippears either iwayed by, or regardlefs of it. 

The prerogatives of good men appear plain- 
ly in this, than men bear more honour to the 
fepukhres of the virtuous, than to the boafted 
palaces of the wicked, Fr. Acad. 

A man of virtue is an honour to his country, 
8 glory to humanity, a fatisfaflion to himlelf, 
and; 
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Of Anger, and Revenge. 
and a benefactor to the whole world. He is 
rich without oppreiTlon or diihonelly, charita- 
ble without oftentation, courteous without de- 
ceit, and brave without vice. 



Of Anger, and Revenge. 

AN angry man who fupprelfcs his paflionsy 
. thinks worie than he ipeaks ; and an an- 
gry man that will chide, fpeaks worfe than he 
thinks. Ld Bacon^ 

If you be affronted, it is better to pafs it by 
in filence, or with a jeft, though with fome 
diflionour, tha.i to endeavour revenge. If yott 
can keep reafon abovepaflion, that, and watch- 
fulnefs, will be your beft defendants. Sir J- 
faac Newton. 

Better to prevent a quarrel before-handy 
than to revenge it afterwards. 

A vindictive temper is not only uneafy to o- 
thers, but to them that have it. 

Diflike what deferves it, but never hate ; for 
that is of the nature of malice, which is almoft 
ever to perfops, not to things. Pen, 

Anger may glance into the breaft of a wife 
man, but refts only tn the bolbm of fools. 

In all things miftakes are excufablej but an 
error that proceeds from any good principle, 
leaves no room for refentment. 

None more impatiently fuffer injuries, than 
thofe that are molt forward-in doing them! 

. What 
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What men want of reafon for their opinions, 
they ufually fupply and make up in rage. Abf 
Tillotfon. 

It was a good method oh&vveil by Socrates j 
when he found in himfelf any difpolition to an- 
ger, he would check it by fpeaking low, in op- 
pofition to the motions of his difpleafure. 

Difcord is .everywhere a troublefome compa- 
nion : but when h Is /hut up within a family, 
and happens arriongft relations that cannot ea- 
fily part, it is harder to deal with. 

It is much better to reprove, than to be an- 
gry fecretly. 

He that waits for an opportunity of acting 
his revenge, watches to do himfelf a mifchief. 

Palfion evaporates by words, as grief does 
by tears. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even wjth 
his enemy; but in parting it over ? he is fuperi- 
or. Ld Bacon. 

It is the only valour, to remit a wrong; and 
the greateft applaufe, that I might hurt, and' 
would not. 

To he able to bear provocation, is an argu- 
ment of great wifdom ; and to forgive it, of a 
great mind. Mp Tillotfon, 

It colts more to revenge injuries, than to 
bear them. 

One long anger, and twenty Ihort ones, have 
no very great difference. 

He that will be angry for any thing; will be 
angry for no tiling. 
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Of Auger, and Revenge, 21 
The moll: irreconcileable enmities grow from 
«he moft intimate friendlhips. 

None (hould be fo implacable, as to refufe an 
"humble i'db million. He whofevery beft anions 
muft be feen with favourable allowance, cannot 
fce too mild, moderate and forgiving. Spec,. 

To pardon faults of error, is but juftice t» 
the, failings of our nature. 

There cannot poilibiy be a greater extrava- 
gance, than, for a man to run the harard of lo- 
fing his life to fatisfy his revenge. When Mark 
Antony, after the battle of Atfium, challen- 
ged Auguftus, he took no further notice of the 
infult, than fending back this anfwer, That if 
Antony was weary of his life, there were o- 
ther ways of difpatch befides fighting him ; and, 
for his part, he mould not trouble himfelf t» 
' be his executioner. 

The nobleft remedy for injuries, is oblivion. 
Light injuries are made none by not regarding 
them. . . 

To err, is human j to forgive, divine. Mr r 
Fope. 

Only by pride cometh contention. 

Revenge flops at nothing that is violent and 
wicked. The hiltories of all ages are full of 
the tragical outrages that have been executed 
. by this diabolical paflion. Sir R. UEjlrartge. 

It was a ftrange revenge of a country-man, 
who was the laft life in the leaf* of an dlate, 
in his patron's pofleifion ; who taking iome- 

w&at 
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22 Of Anger, and Revenge. 

what ill of his landlord, immediately poifoned 

fcimielf, to defeat the ether of the eftate-. 

If we do not fubdue our anger, it will fubdue 
, tis. It is the fecond word that makes the quar- 
rel. 

A more glorious viftory cannot be gained o- 
*er another man, than this, that when the in- 
jury began on his part, the kindnefs (hould be- 
gin on ours. Abp Tillotfon. 

Yielding pacifieth great offences. 

"We ought to diveft ourfelves of hatred, for 
the intereft of our own quiet. St Evermortd. 
. Anger begins with folly, and ends with re- 
pentance. Pythagoras. 

-We often forgive thofe that have injured us, 
but we can never pardon thofe that wc have- 
injured. Roche/.. 

The more high and lofty a building is, the 
more props it wants to be kept up. We ought 
never to defpife the refentment of our inferiors; 
becaufe the lefs we fear it, the mora it is dan- 
gerous. 

As we often are incenfed without caufe, Co- 
we- continue our anger, left it mould appear to 
•ur difgrace, to have begun without occalion. 

There is no man obliged to live fo free from 
paffion, as not to (hew fome refentment; and it 
were rather Stoical ftupidity than virtue, to 
do otherwifc. 

A wife man hath no more anger than mews 
he can apprehend the iirft wrong, nor any, 
more revenge than juftly to prevent a fecond. 

Vexation. 
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Of Anger, and Revenge. e» 
Vexation is rather taken than given. Re- 
venge never repairs an injury. 

Hipponax, a poet of Ephefus, was fo defor- 
med of vifage, that Bupalus drew his piflure 
for men to laugh at: upon which he wrote 
fuch (liarp verfes agaiuit the painter, that for 
anger and fhame he hanged himfelf. 

A man does then only take Juu.-tiiction and 
revenge, when he humbles his enemy, and for- 
ces him to fuiimilhon. Charrou. 

One unquiet perverfe difpofition, diltempers 
the peace and unity of a whole family, or fo- 
ilety; as one jarring inftrument wilt ipoil a 
whole concert. 

Our paffions are like the feas agitated by 
the winds; and as God hath fet bounds to 
thefe, fo mould we to thole : fo far tbey Jbail 
go, arid no farther. 

In fitknels. our diftemper makes us lothe 
the mod natural meat; in anger, our fury 
makes us refill the moft courteous advice.. . 

That anger is not warrantable, that hath 
feen two funs. 

The moft tolerable fort, of revenge, is for 
thofe wrongs which there, is no law to reme- 
dy. But then let a man take heed, that the 
revenge be fuch as there is no law to pu- 
ni(h; elfe a man's enemy is (till before-hand, 
and is two for one. Lord Bacon. 

There is not any revenge more heroic, thaa 
that which torments envy, by doing good. 

. ' T>. 
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1 4 Of Angtr, and Revenge, 

The difcretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
and it is his glory to pafs over* tranfgreilior. . 

Itw;as a pretty victory which Euclid got 
•f his angry brother, who, being highly dif- 
pleafed, cried out, Let me perifh, if I be not 
revenged ! But he anfwered, And let me perilh, 
if 1 do not make you kind, and quickly to for- 
get your anger! 

Men of proud and pa 111 on ate tempers, like 
thofe who have peftilential dii'eafes, have only 
this advantage from their defects, that though 
they be not guilty at all of valour, yet they 
caufe all the world to fly from them. Balzae. 

Inconliderate rafhnefs may leifen the evil of 
a mitchance done by us, but cannot fully ab- 
folve us from it : for reafon is given us, that in 
all our actions we fliould govern ourfelvcs by 
advice of it. 

We muft forget the good we do, for fear of 
upbraiding : and religion bids us forget injuries, 
left the remembrance of them mould fuggeft to 
us a defire of revenge. 

Hatred is fo durable and To obftinate, that 
reconciliation on a fick-bed is the greateft (ign 
of death. Bruycre. 

A paflionate temper renders a man unfit for 
advice, deprives him of his reafon, robs him of 
all that is great or noble in his nature ; it 
makes him unlit for convention, deftroys 
friendfhm, changes juftice into cruelty, and 
turns 4.U order into coofufion. 



Bf 



( 1! ) 

Of Ambition, Avarice, Pride, and Prodigality. 

OF all human aclions, pride feldomeft ob- 
tains its end ; for aiming at honour and 
reputation, it reaps contempt and derition. 
Walker. 

Covetous men need money lead, yet roofr. af- 
feftit; and prodigals who need it moft, d* 
leaft regard it. • 

That plenty (hould produce either covetouf- 
neft or prodigality, is a perverfion of provi- 
dence; and yet the generality of men are the 
worfc for their riches. Pen. 

Poverty wants fome, Luxury many, Avarice, 
all things, Cowley. 

To live above our ftation, (hews a proud 
heart ; and to live under it, difcoveri a nar- 
row foul. 

There is no greaterfignof a mean and fordid, 
fpirit, fays Cicero, than to doat upon riches; 
nor is any thing more magnificent, than t» 
lay them out freefy in acls of bounty and li- 
teracy. 

Avarice and Ambition are the two elements 
that enter into the compofkion of ail crimes. 
Ambition is boundlefs, and Avarice Infatiablc. 

Sordid felfifhnefs doth contraa and narrow 
our benevolence, and caufe us, like ferpenti, to 
infold ourfelves within ourfelves, and to turn 
" out our flings to all the world belidss. . Dr 
Scott: 

Pride and ill nature -will be hated in fpite 
•f-all the wealth and greitnefs in the world. 

C Civility 
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26 Of Ambition, Avarice, 

Civility is always fafe, but pride creates us 

enemies. 

If a proud man makes me keep my diftanee, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the fame time. 
Dean Swift. 

Where avarice rules, there is nothing of hu- 
manity. Interefl: fupe'rfedes all arguments of 
affection and confanguinity. 

As liberality makes friends of enemies, fo 
pride makes enemies of friends. 

Riches fhould be admitted into our houfes, 
but not into our hearts ; we may take them 
into our pofleflion, but not into our affection 
Ckarron. 

Pride is generally the effect of ignorance; 
and pr ide and folly are attendant on each o- 
ther. 

Money, like dung, does no good till it is 
fpread. There is no real ufe of riches, except 
it he in the diftribution ; the reft is hut conceit. 
U Bacon. 

It is fruition, and not poffeffion, that renders 
us happy. Montaigne. 

Some are by nature fo covetous and rnifer- - 
able, that it is as much in vain to attempt to 
enlarge their minds, as to go about to plow 
the rocks. Earl of Efftx. 

Oftentation and pride, upon the- account of 
honours and preferments, is much more offen- 
five than upon any perfonal qualifications. 
Rochef. 

A certain Cavalier, hearing that an old friend 



Pride , and Prodigality, 37 
•f his wat advanced to a Cardinalate, went to 
congratulate his Eminence upon his new ho- 
nour. ■ Pray, Sir, fays the Cardinal, may 

I crave the favour of your, name, and your 
bufinefs I I am come, fays the Cavalier, to 
condole with your Eminence, and to tell you, 
how heartily I pity men that are overcharged 
with dignity and preferment; for it turns fome 
people's brains to that degree, that they can 
neither fee, nor hear, nor underftand like other 
men; and makes them as abfolutely to forget 
their old friends, as if they had never feen 
them before in their lives. Sir R. L'Eftrangg. 

Seneca obferves well, That it is the con- 
ftant fault and inseparable ill quality of ambi- 
tion, never to look behind it. 

It is a very great unhappinefs for a man to 
be too well known to the world, and too 
much unknown to himfelf. Alexander was 
below a man, when he affected to be a god. 

The fame action which hath no lefs than a 
diadem for its aim, hath often an ignominious 
death for its end. 

He hath moll that coveteth Ieaft. A wife 
man, fays Sir P. Sidney, wants but little, bc- 
•aufe he deiirfes not much. 

It is rightly faid, That covetoufnefs muft be 
a miferable vice, to weary man in procuring 
riches, and not fuffer him to enjoy them when 
» 

What can be a m'6M Wretched fight, thaa- 
{• fee a ftarving mifer mortify without rell- 
C 2 gion ? 
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gion ? to fubmit to fuch voluntary hardflups 
to no purpofe, and loie the prefent without 
providing for the future I Ctllier. 

He that fpares in every thing, is a niggard ; 
and he that fpares in nothing, is profufe ; nei- 
ther of which can be generous or liberal. 
Hum. Prud. ' j 

The prodigal robs his hear, the cnifer rob» 
himfelf. Bruytrc, 

It is a jnuch eafier talk to dig metal out s>i 
its native min e, than to.get it out of the oo«e- 
toui man's coffer. Death.oply ha* the key-o f 
the mifer's cbeft. 

Hei.s a Have to the greateft llave^bo ferv- . 
eth none. but himfclf. * 

Pitiful ! that a man mould To care for riches, 
at if they were his own, yetfo ufe them, as if 
they were another's; that when he might be 
happy in fpending them, he will be milcrable in 
keeping them; and had rather, dying, leave 
wealth with his enemies, than, being alive, re- 
lieve his friends. Dr. Fuller. 

Zeno laid, That an avaritious roan was like 
barren fandy ground, which fucks in all the 
rain and dews with grecdinels and thirft, but 
yields no fruitful herbs or plants to the inha- 
biunts. 

Many take a pride to infult over the timo- 
rous; and mean and low fubmiftions do but 
fwell them up to a more c:;Uavapan«L.aB^-Hta- 
^lorfeleft barbarity. Charran. 

Pride, joined with many virtue*, choaki 
vl'Cm all. &>m» | 

' •• ■ . _ J 
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. Some people are all quality. You would 
think they were made up of nothing but title 
and genealogy. The ftamp of dignity defaces 
in them the very charafter of humanity; and 
tranfports them to fueh a degree of hauglitinefs, 
that they reckon- it below tkem to e\ertife ei- 
ther good nature or good manners. Sir R. 
L' Ejirange. 

If we could trace our dcfcents.fays Seneca, we 
fiiould find all Haves to come from princes and 
all princes from flaves. We are all of us com- 
pofed of the fame elements, all of us equal, if 
we coulct but recover our evidence. B:it» 
when we carry it no further, the herald pro- 
vides us fome hero to fupply the place of an 11* 
lullrious original; and there is the rife of armi 
and families. 

Likenefs beget* love: yet proud men hate 
(Trie another. 

Conlcicnce and covetoufnefs are never to be 
reconciled. Like fire and water, they always 
deftroy each other; according to tbic predoini- 
nlncy of either. Collier. 

Interell (peaks all manner of languages, and 
afls all forts of parts. Virtues are' loit in in- 
terell, as rivers in the fea. 

A poor fpiiit is poorer than a poor purfe, 
A very few pounds a-yea'r would eaie a man ot 
the tcandal of avarice. Dsan £wt)L 
Hiltory tells of illuftribns villains, but there 
never was an illuftrious mifer ill CutUiti. 
EvreimnJ. — . 

C 3-- Whur 
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What madnets U it for a man to ftarve 
himi'elf to enrich his heir, and lb turn a friend 
into an enemy ! for his joy at your death will 
he proportioned to what you leave him. Seneca. 

It is as dil'agreeable to a prodigal to keep an 
account of his expences, as it is to a turner to 
examine his conlcience ; the deeper they fcarch,. 
the worfe they find themfelves. 

A wife man will deiire no more than what 
he may get juftly, ule i'oberly, diftribute chear- 
fully, and live contentedly. Lord Bacon. 

Nothing can be more vain than the courting 
•f popular applaufe, if we confider the empti- 
sefs of the lbund, the precarious tenure, the 
tittle judgment of thofe that give it us, and 
the narrow compafs it is confined to. Engl. 
Thtophraflus. 

The beft kindnefs of a proud nan hath of- 
ten fuch a mixture of arrogancy, as their great- 
eft obligations are rendered ungracious to a 
worthy receiver. 

He that fwells in profperity, will lhrink in 
adverfity, 

Where's that advantage under the fun, that 
any but a madman would be proud of? or 
■where's that pride itfelf, that any mortal 
in his right wits would not find reafon to be 
afhamed of? Sir R. L'EJirange. 

To be proud of knowledge, is to be blind in 
the light j to be proud of virtue, is to poifon 
yourfelf with the antidote; to be proud of 
authority, is to make your rife your downfal. 

There 
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Pride, and Prodigality. 
There is not the greateir. man living, but 
may Hand in need of the meanelt, as much a» 
the raeaneft does of him. Dr Fuller. 

The beft way to humble a proud man, is tm 
take no notice of him. 

Ambition to rule, is more vehement tha» 
malice to revenge. 

The talleft trees are moll in the power of 
the winds, and ambitious men of the blalls of 
fortune. Great marks are fooneft hit. 

A perfon who fquanders away his fortune i» 
rioting and profulcnefs, is neither juit to bim- 
felf or others : for, by a conduct of this kind, 
his fuperfluities flow in an irregular channel; 
and thofe that are the moll unworthy, are the 
greateft ftiarers of them; who do not fail to 
ceniure him when his fubilance is exhaufted. 
Dr. Salter. 

A man's dellres always difappoint him ; fot 
though he meets with fume thing that give* him 
fa tis faction-, yet it never thoroughly anfwers 
his expectation. Rufo. 

If money be not thy fervant, it will be thy 
mailer. The covetous man cannot fo properly 
be faid to poffefs wealth, as that it may be faid 
to poffefs him. Charron. 

What man in his right fenfes, that has 
wherewithal, to live free, would make himfelf 
a flave for luperfluities ? What does that man 
want, that lias enough? or what is he the 
better for abundance, that can never be fati*- 
fied? Sir R URfhange. 
The only gratification a covetoui man gives 
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his neighbours, it to let them fee, that he 
himfelf is as little better for what he has, a* 
they are. Pert, 

Tantalus, it is fiid; was ready to ptrifh with 
thirft, though up to the chin in water. Change 
but the name, and every rich mifer is the Tan- 
talus in the fable. He fits gaping over hii 
money ; and dares no more touch it, than he 
dares commit facrilege. 

No kind admonition of friends, nor fear 8t 
poverty, can make a prodigal become thrifty. | 
The Grecians had a law that denied tKerrl ' 
their father's fepulchre, that waited theft p#;. 
trimony. It is wretched to fee a houfe ruined 
by a prodigal. 

The prodigal haS as little charity in him as 
the mifer. His flinty foul is not to be touched 
with any tendernefs, humanity, or commile- 
ration ; neither poverty nor diftrefs, inno- 
cence nor merit, can melt him. That noble 
truth in facred writ, of a fuperior happincfi ia 
giving than in receiving, he never experiericec?. 

Pride had rather at any time go out if the 
■way, than come behind. 

When Darius offered Alexander ro,6od ia 1 - ■ 
lents, to divide Afia equally with' him', he a'n- 
iwered, The" earth cannot bear two funs; nor 
Afia two kings. Parmenio, a friend of A'lex- 
der, hearing the great offers Darius had made, 
faid, Were I Alexander, I woufd accept tfcem. 
So would % replied Alexander; were' I Par- 
mciiio. 

.... _ - The 



Pride and Prodigality, 5-3 
The melt laudable ambition, is to be wife; 
and the greateft wifdom, is to be good. We 
-may be as ambitious as we pleafe, lb we afpir* 
to the bell things. 

Cleobulus being aiked, Why hefought not 
to be advanced to honour and preferment? 
made this reply, O friend, as long as I ftudy 
and praflife humility, I know where I ami 
but when I (hall hunt after dignities and pro- 
motion, I am afraid I mould lofe myfclf. 

Other vices chine, to be in the dark, only 
pride loves always to be feen in the light. 

Turn your carcafe the wrong fide outward, 
(fa id the Emperor Aureliua), and -be proud if 
you can; and to improve your thought, confi- 
der what a beauty, age, difcafes and death, 
will make of you. 

How deplorable is the blindnefs of human 
. pride ! Some mull have their dead bodies laid 
in Hate, pompous funerals, fupcrb monuments.; 
which fills men in a manner with their own 
emptinefs, which turns the faddeft warningi 
God gives them in order to hun>bi; 'cTi, 
themoft dsag«rouj millions } which endeavoaw 
to fix upon marble or brafs a tranfitory gran- 
deur, that panes away with fo much rapidity j 
which endeavours to fecure to itfelf a portion 
of a wordly life in the very empire of death. - 
itiei£ _— — - 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moid 
humbling fight in the world. Tofetinfo 
4ark a cloud, and to go off with languor, con- 
vulfions, 
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Tuitions, and deformity, is a terrible rebuke- 
to the pride of humin nature. Collier. 

Worldly glory ends with the world ; and, 
for what concerns us, the world ends with I 
our lives. What have we to be proud of? 
Are not all things perilhable! The time of . 
flonrilhing pride is foon over, and our little 
grntnefs is loft in eternity. 

Of Envy and Dttrattion. 

A Wife man values himfelf upon the fcore ' 
of virtue, and not of opinion ; and I 
thinks himfelf neither better nor worfe for 
what others fay of him. 

Virtue is not fecure againft envy. Men wUI 
leiTen what they won't imitate. • - 

He that praiietb, heftows a favour ; but he I 
that detracts, commits a robbery. 

It is obferved, that the mo- cenforious are . 
generally the leaft judicious ; who having no- 
thing to recommend themfelves, will be find- ^ 
ing faults with others. No man envies the . 
Bierit of another, that has any of his.own. 

Many fpeak ill, becaufe they never learned 
to fpeak well. 

He that envieth, maketh another man's vir- j 
tlie his "vice, ana another's nap^cis bU tor- 
ment ; whereas, he that rejoiceth at the pro* 
ferity of another, is partaker of the fame. 
Ill-nature is a contradiction to the laws of 
DroYideuce, 
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Of Envy and Detraction. $f 
providence, and the intereft of mankind ; a 
puniftiment no lefs than a fault to thoie that 
have it. M. jfyreltut. 

Envy is a paflion fo full of cowardice and 
ftiame, that no body ever had the confidence 
to own it. Rochefocault. 

•The triumph of wit, is to make your good- 
nature fubdue your cenfure ; to be quick in 
feeing faults, and flow in expofing them. Spec. 

A good word is an eafy obligation ; but not 
to fpeak ill, requires only our lllence, whick 
coils us nothing. j4bp Tiliotfon. 

Slanderers are like flies j they leap overall 
a man's good parts, to light upon his fores. 

Some people as much envy others a good 
name, as they want it themfelves ; and per- 
haps that is the reafon of it. Pen. ■ 

There is an odious Ipirit in many perfons, 
who are better pleafed to deteft a fault, thaa 
commend a virtue. 

The worthier! people are moft injured by 
flanderers; as we ufually find that to be the 
heft fruit which the birds have been picking 
at. Dean Swift. * 
It is a folly for an eminent man to think of 
efcaping cenfure, and aweaknefs to be affected 
with it. Fab. Maximus faid, He was a great- 
er coward that was afraid of reproach, than he 
that fled from his enemies. 

Socrates, when informed of fome derogat- 
ing fpeeches od« had ufed of him behind his 
back, made only this facetious reply, Let him 
beat me to* when I am abfent. A 
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■3fe Of Envy and Detraffit*. 

A clear coafcience fears no accufationi . 

It is harder to avoid cenfure, thin to gain, 
dpplaufej for this may be done by one great 
•r wife aclion in an age ; but to efcape cen- 
fure, a man mull pafs his whole life without 
faying or doing one ill or foolifli thing. Bum. 
Prud. 

Envy is fixed only on merit; and> like a 
fore eye, is offended with every thing that it 
bright. Pint. 

A good life doth not Glence calumny, but it « 
certainly difarms it. 

Diogenes being alked, How one mould be 
revenged of his enemy? anfwered, By being a 
virtuous and an honeft man. 

If a man be good, he is envied-, if evil, him * 
fclf is envious. 

There is fcldom any thing uttered in malice, 
which turns not to the hurt of the fpeaker. Ill' « I 
reports do harm to, him that makes them; and 1 
to thofe they are made to, as well as thofe 
they are made of. 

Envious people are doubly miferable, in be- 
ing afflifted with others profperity, and their 
cwn adverfity. 

We are no more to hear calumnies, than to 
report them. It is a fign of a bad reputation, 
to take pleafure in blafting the credit of our 
neighbours. He who fells his neighbour's cre- 
dit at a low rate, makes the market for ano- 
ther to buy his at the fame price. < 

Some -have a perfidioui trick to ruin a man 
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Cf tnvy and Detroit*. ft 
fcy commendations ; to praifc for fmall tilings, 
that they may difparagc fuccefsfully for great- 
er. It is the worll of malice, fay» Plutarch, 
to intermix with reproaches ibme praiies, that 
the acenfations may gain the (ir.ner belief. 

Lels of wit will icrve, joined with iil-nature, 
than with good. 

Philip of Macedon faid, He was beholden t» 
the Athenian orato s for reproving hiai ; for 
he wou'd endeavour both by words and aftiona 
to mike them liars. And Plato hearing it waft 
juTerted by feme perfons, that he was a very 
bad man, laid, I ihall take care to live fo, 
that no body will believe them. 

Nothing is truly infamous, but "what is 
wicked; and therefore mime can "never di- 
fturb an innocent and ,'irtuous mind. Dr. Sher. 

That man hath but an ill life on't, who 
feeds himielf with the-laults and frailties or'o- 
ther people. Were". not cu.'iofity the purvey- 
or, detraction would foon be ftarved into a 
tanienels. 

The fureft (ign of a noble diLolition, is to 
have no tavy in one's nature. 

Oar induftr'ious fearch and inquiries mould 
chiefly be employed about oar own affairs at 
home; for here we mall find lb many offences 
in our convention, fuel) variety of perturbati- 
ons in our fouls, andmmireit failures in our 
duty, thutit will t ike up fo much time to re- 
form them, as not to .leave us any Leifure to be 
D i,npeitiiicot 
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3? Of Envy and Dttra/t'ton. 

Impertinent or ill-natured in remarking upon 
the faults of others. Plut, 

If we well knew how little others enjoy, it 
would relcue the Y.'orld from one fin; there 
would be no fuch thing as envy upon earth. 
Dr. Toting. 

He that values himfelf upon confcience, not 
opinion, never heeds reproaches. When I am 
ill fpoken of, I take it thus: If I have not de- 
fer ved it, 1 am never the worfe ; if I have, I'll 
mend. Mum- Trud. 

As a great body is not without 3 like fha- 
dow, neither is any eminent virtue without 
imminent detraflion. 

The contempt of injurious words ftifles them, 
but relentment revives them., 

A man that hath no virtue in himfelf, envi- 
eth it in others. Ld Bacon. 

In the bufinefs of talc-rearing, a liar hath 
as much credit as any; For Gander hath more 
power to perfuade, than either reafon or elo- 
quence. 

Ill-will never f peaks well, nor doth well. 

The fillings of good men are commonly 
more puhlilhed in the world, than their good 
deeds; and one fault of a w el )• defer vii g man 
mall meet with more reproaches than all his 
virtues praife : fuch is the force of ill-will and 
ill-nature. Spec. 

feature is the tax a man pays the public for 
being eminent. 

When any man fpeaks Ul of us, we are to 
make 
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Of Ftivy and Detraction. 5y 
ilnake ufc of it as a caution, without troubling 
ourfclves at the calumny. Me is in a wretch- 
ed cale, that values hiinfetf upon other peo- 
ple's opinions, and depends upon their judg* 
nient for the peace of Ms life. 

I do not allow of envy, Ciid Euripides; but 
for good 1 would be envied. 

Virtue is reproached as defign, and religi- 
on only intereft. The belt of qualities muft 
not pal's without a ta aJlay their merit, 
and abate their praifes. I en. 

It is in the power of every man to prelerve 
Ms probity; but no man living has it in bis 
power to fay, That he can prelerve his repu- 
tation, while there are fo many evil tongues 
in the world ready to blaft the raireft charac- 
ter, and fo many open ears ready to receive 
their reports. 

Other pallions hare objefls to flatter them, 
■nd feemingly to content and iatUfy them for 
a while ; there is power in ambition, and plea- 
lure in luxurj, and pelf in covetouibefs : but 
envy can give nothing but vexation.. Mon- 
taigne. 

CfHtpe, Fear, Anxiety, and Dijlra/t, 

OU R hopes and fears are the main fpringB 
of all our religious endeavours. 
There is no condition fia low, but may have 
D 2 * I 
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4» OfHepe; Fear, 

tope*: nor any fo high, that is out of trio 

reach of fears. 

'Tis fancy, not the reafon of things, that 
makes life fo uncafy to us as we find it. I tis not 
the place, nor the condition, hut the mini a- . 
lone, that can makeany body happy or mi/e- 
rabte. Sir J?. L* I J! range. 

Hope maketh that prelect, by a prepofleflioD 
•f that which is to come. 

Every man has it in his own power, by the 
force of natural reafon, to mafler the tempta- 
tion of falling into psefumption or ddpair .Sir 
£. U£firaxgt. 

Wifdom is always fatisfied with its prefent 
enjoyments, becauie it frees a man from anxi- 
ous cares about futurities. . > 
. Hopes and fears chequer human life. He 
that wants hope is the pooreft man living. 

A wife man, fays Seneca, is provided for oc- 
currences of any kind: the good he manages, 
the bad he vanquiihes ; in profreiity he be- 
trays no prefumption, in adverfity he feels no 
defpondency. 

When Anaxagorss was told of the death of 
his fon, he only faid, I knew be was mortal. . 
So we in all cabal ties of life Ihould fay, I 
knew my riches were uncertain, that my friend 
wjb but a man. Such cor.fi derations would 
foon pacify us, becaufe all our troubles pro- 
ceed from their being ttnes peeled, F Ivt, 

Hopes and ciifappointirents are the lot and 
entertainment of human life j the one fervei 
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jfnxtety, had Diflrufl, 4t 
to keep us from prefumption, the other from 
dcfpair. 

None mould defpair, becaufe God can help 
them ; and none Ihould prefume, becaufe God 
can croft them. 

There is a medium between an eNceilive 
diffidence, and too univerl'al a confidence. IF 
we have no forelight, we are furpriied ; if it ij 
too nice, we are miferable. 

The apprehenfion of evil is many times worfe 
than the evil itfclfj and the ills a man fears 
he fhall fiifFer, he luffen in the very fear of 
them. • 

A noble fpirit ratift not v iry with his fortune. 
In your worft eltate, hope ; in the belt, fear; 
and in all be circumipeft. Hunt. Irud. 

A man cannot be truly happy here, without 
a we 11 -grounded hope of being happy hereafter. 

A firm truit in the aiuitance of an almighty 
being, naturally produces patience, hope, 
chearfulneis, and all other dilpolitbns of mind, 
that alleviate thofe calamities which we are 
not able to remove. SpeBalor. 

' Tis virtue only that repels fear, and fear 
only that makes life. trout lefome. 

The keeping omfelves above grief, and 
every painful pallion, is indeed very beautiful 
and esxellcnt ; and none bat fouls of the fil ft 
rate feem to be qualined'for the undertaking-. 
Churron. • ■• 

There can be no peace in human life, with- 
out tlie contempt of all events. He' CtRt 
D 3 troubles* 
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tfouMss hn bead with drawing eonfecjnencoi 
from mere contingencies, (hall never be it raft* 
Sir V£firange. 

When a man hopes for nothing, he feari 
nothing. He that Tears not the future, may 
enjoy the prefer.!. 

The melancholy perfon always prefages mif- 
fortjine*. 

A poor tliftra<5red man, and a rich diffracted 
man-, are pretty much upon an equality ; and» 
as far as the power of imagination goes, often 
change conditions ; the poor man fancying 
himfelf a prim e, whilft the rich one pines and 
torments himfelf with all the anxieties of po- 
verty. 

More perim through too much confidence, 
than by too much fear. Where one defpairs, 
there are thou fan ds that prefurne. 

As no man can expect a continual train of 
profperity, he ought not to apprehend a con- 
ftajit adverlity. 

Fe.ir unbal anced by hope, is defperatlon. 

Dofl thou lament for what is to come? 
Why ? becaufe it is not come? No; becaufe 
it ts grievous. And wilt thou double thy griefs, 
with bringing them on before they come ? 
Why mould we run forward to meet thole 
uiiferies, which at the fame time we would £ai» 
run away from ? 

The thing in the world, fays Montaigne, l 
tun moft afraid of, is fear: and with good 

reafon ; 
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AntUty and Difh iffi. 45 
reafon; tliat pallion alone, in the trouble of it, 

cxceesing all other accident*. 

We ibould take a prudent care for the fu- 
ture, but fo as to enjoy the prelect. It is no 
part or' wildom, to be milerable to-day becaule- 
we may happen to be lo to- morrow. 

Hope is the lalt thing that dkth in man; and 
thougu it be exceeding deceitful, yet it is of 
this good ule to us, that, while we aie travel- 
ling thro' this lite, it conducts us an ealier and 
more pleaiant way to our journey's, e^d* Mo- 
tkeft&amt. 

It ^ere no virtue to bear calamities, if w* 
did not feel then, heiicca. 

Mileries are eudlefs, it we ftand in fear of all 
polliuilities. 

Divine providence always places the remedy 
near the evil. There is not any d^ty, t« 
which providence has not annexed a b telling; 
nor any affliction, for which virtue has nut 
provided a remedy. 

A contented mind, and a good conference, 
will make a man happy in all conditions. He 
knows not how to fear, who dares to die. 

If feme are refined, like gold, in the furnaes 
of affliction, there are many more that, like 
chaff, are confuined in it. Sorrow, when it ii 
exceilive, takes away fervour from piety, vigour 
fro.n adlion, health from the body, light from 
the lealon, and repofe fro.n the confeienre, 

It may ferve as a comfort to us tn ail our ca- 
lamities and afflictions, that he that lofes any 
tiling. 
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44 Of the gevernment ef the pajftent. 
thing, and gets wifdom by it, is a gainer by 
the lofi. Sir R. L'Efirange. 

When Faith, Temper nice, the Graces, and 
other celeftial powers left theeirth, (fays one 
•f the antients) , Hope was the only goddefi 
that (laid behind. 

The expetjrion of future happinefs is the 
belt relief of anxious thoughts, the moft per- 
fect cure of melancholy, the guide of life, and 
the c >mfort of death. Turkijh Spy. 

Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide 
our life. Would you be free from thefe anxie- 
ties ? Think every day will be your laft ; and 
then the fucceeding hours will be the more 
Welcome, becaufe une^peiled. Horace. 

There w but one way of fortifying the foul 
againft all gloomy prefaces and terrors of mind ; 
and that is, by fecuring to ourielves the friiBnd- 
(hip and protection of that being who difpofes 
•f events, and governs futurity. Sjxflattr. 

Cf the Government of the Pajfions, 

THE titmoft perfection we are capable of 
in this world, is to govern our lives and 
actions by the rules which Nature hath fet us, 
and keeping the order of nur creation. Spec. 

He is the wife man, who, though not Jkif- 
ted in ickote, knows how to govern his paii]- 

•ilS 
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Cf the government of the parent. 4$ 
•n< and affections. Our paliiont aie our infir- 
mities. He that can make a iauifice ot his w ill 
is Lord or him lei f. 

Paflion has its foundation in nature : virtUA 
is acquired by the improvement of our tea ion. 
No man is mailer of I imielt, lb long as lie is 
s fave to any thing elfe. 

Prudence governs the wile ; but there are but 
a few of that fort, and the molt w ile are not 
foatalltin.es: Whereas palkon governs al- 
moft all the world, and at molt times. St, 
Evremtnd. 

Yhey that have the feweft delires, bores, 
and fuch like agitations of mind, are ever tht 
moft feier.e and quiet. ! 

It is the bafeft of jiaffions, to like what vm 
have not, and fight what we poifeis. 

Phytic liath. not more remedies againft the 
difeafes of the body, than reafon hath prefer- 
vatives a gain ft tlie paffioni of the mind. Earl 

•frf*x. 

Excefs of forrow it as foorifh as profufe laugh- 
ter. Loud mirth, or immoderate forrow, ine- 
quality of behaviour either in profrerity or ad. 
verfity, are alike ungraceful in a man that is 
born to die. Spec 

Paflion is a fort of fever in the mind, which 
ever leaves us weaker than it found Us. Ten, 
Nothing alleviates grief ib much, as the li- 
berty of complaining ; noti.ir.g makes one 
more fenfikle of joy, than the delight of bx- 
preirmg it. 
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He who in Juices his fenfe in any excefles, 
Ponders liimfelf obnoxious to his own reafon j 
ami, to gratify the brute in him, difpleafes ih'o. 
man, and lets his two natures at variance. 
Dr. Ssett. 

It is certainly much eafier wholly to decline a 
pailion, than to keep it within jull bounds and 
mealures ; and that whkh few tan moderate, 
(Jmoft any body may present. Charron. 

Philofophy and religion mow themfdves in 
no one iiiit mce fo much as in the preferring out 
minds firm and fteady. 

He that doth any thing ralhly, muft be taken, 
in equity of conftruftlon, to do it willingly i 
for he wis Free to deliberate or not. 

Abfence cools moderate palTions, and in- 
jiimes violent onei ; as the wind blow* out 
candies, but kindles fires. Eachefooault. 

To mourn without meafure, is folly j not t* 
mourn ac all, inlenfihility. . . 

Sadnefs contracts the mind, mirth dilates it. 

There h a timt to Imgb, and a. thnu t$ 
UVB*a, according to Solomon ; a time to be, 
fiiber, and a time to be fenfual, according to 
Epiqurus.. . 

He that is flow to anr/er, is better than the- 
mighty ; and- he that ruleth his lpirit, than he 1 
t';>at taketh a city. 

The philofopher Bion fud pleifintly of the 
Itjn$i who by handfuls pulled his bair off" his. 
head for forrow, Does (hii man think, that 
balilnefs it a remedy for grief? 

There 
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There is in bumaji nature generally more of 
the Tool than of the wile ; and therefore thole 
faculties by which thefiibKQi part of mens minda 
are taken, are more potent. Lord Bacon. 

PoIItive men err moil ot' any. 

We often hate we know not why, Without 
examining either the good or bad qualities, ot 
the perlon ; and this fenfelels averlion otoittj 
will ibmetimes fall upon men of extraordinary 
merit. It is the buiinefs of reaToc to co reel 
this blind palTion, which is a reproach to it : 
for, is there any thing more uiijttft, than to have 
an averGon to thole that are an honour to hu- 
man nature ! 

PalTinn makes them fools, which otherwife 
are not fo ; and (hews them to be fools, which 
are fo. * 

We fly into tranfports without renfon, and 
judge of the hap,.iiiefs or calamity of human life", 
by falfe lights: a ftrifl inquiry into the truth of 
matters will help us in the one, and comparjfoa 
will fet us right in the other. 

As nothing is fo honourable as an antient 
friendfhip, fo nothing is fo Icandalous as an old 
palTion. 

The firft ftep to moderation, is to perceive 
that we are falling into a paflion. One faving 
to Diogenes, after a fellow had fyit in his face, 
This affront, fure. will mike you angry ; No, 
faid he, but I am thinking whether I ought 
not to be fo. 

The? 
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,(5 Of the government of the f>ajJ!ovs. 

They tint laugh at every tiling, anJ they 
that fret at every thin?, are fools alike. 

The fecret plealure and tranquility of thi 
foul, h more to be valued, than all the laughter 
and CitravagLnt mirth in the world. 

He that overtones hii paflions, conquers 
tii greatelt enemies. 

The good go.ernncnt of our appetites and 
corrupt inclinations, will mike our minds 
•hearful and eafy. Contentment will fweeten 
a low fortune, and patience will mike our 
foferings light. ■ 

Moderation of paffions, judgment in counfel, 
and de :terity in affair*, are the moil eminent 
parts of wifdom. 

Plato, fpeiking of pallionite perfons, fays, 
they are like men who (land on their heads, 
they fee all things the wrong way. 

To be matters of ourfelves and habits, it is 
indilpenfibly necelfiry thai our thoughts be 
good and regular ; which is effefied by good 
converfe either with books or perfons. Hence 
we may know ourfelves, and adapt particular 
remedies to our weikncTcs ; for there is no- 
thing i.n:io Tible, that is nece fary to the ac- 
to nplin.nent of our happinefs. 

Society and temperance of all kinds ; mo- 
derate evercife j appetites well governed ; and 
keeping one's felf from melancholy, and all 
violent paJlton and dif >rder of the mind ; do 
ifH!t, prererve, conlr.-n, and finth what nature 
Wid complexion at firit began. Cbarron. 

Of 
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TO be covetous of applaufe, difcovers a fon- 
der merit; and felf-couceit is the ordinary 
attendant of ignorance. Spec. 

The molt ignorant are molt conceited, and 
mod impatient of advice, as unable to dike™ 
either their own folly, or the wifdo.n of 
others. 

Young men, when they are once dyed in 
pleafure and vanity, will icarcely take any o- 
ther colour. 

There are a thoufand fops made by art, for 
one fool by nature. 

It is to affectation the world owes its whole 
race of coxcombs. Nature in her whole dra- 
ma never drew fuch a part i (he has lo neti.net 
made a fool, but a co.ico nb is always of i , 
man's own making. Sjifc. 

A beau dreiTed out, isai the cinnamon-tree, 
the bark, is more worth than the body. An 
afs ii but an afs, though hden or covered with ' 
gold. Sir The. Ovtrburj. 

Men are found to be vainer, upon the ac- 
count of thofe qualities which they fondly he. 
lieve they have, than thofe wiiich they reall, 
have. Vaiture. 

Some would be thought to do great thino, 
ivho are but tools and inlrni nents i like tin 
fool that fmcied lie played upon the org. n, 
When he only drew the bellows. 

* They 
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Of Vanity, Folly. 

They arc more dingeroufly ill, that are 
drunk with vanity, than thofe with, wine ; for 
a morning makctone himfelf, but the other it 
irrecoverable. 

Orientation takes from the merit of any ac- 
tion. He that is v«.in enough to cry up him- 
felf, ought to be puniihed with the lilence of 
other men. 

The obfervation; That no man is ridiculoui 
-for beina what he is, but only in the affectati- 
on of being something more, is equally true in 
regard to the mind and the body. Guard. 

A man of wit may fometi.nes be a co\comb; 
hut a man of judgment never can. Ro^hef. 

Men are apt to defend their opinions, at 
their property; and would take it as well to 
have the titles to their eftates queftioned, a i 
thei. fenfe. 

Socratts had fo little efteem ofhimfelf, that 
he thought he knew nothing certainly, but 
th.it he knew nothing. 

Every man has as much vanity as he wants 
underftanding. An afs was carrying an image 
in proceilion; and feeing the people fall down 
every where upon their knees before him, the 
lilty animal fancied all this while, that they 
worlhipped him. ' 

There is n ore hope of a fool, than of a mm 
who is wile in his own conceit. 

Some men aifeift the oftentation of bulinefs, 
feeming always to be fully employed, though 

■with- 
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and Affiliation. Si 
without materially doing any thing. Such are 
rather bufy men, than men of bullae ft. 

The vanity or' human life is like a river, con- 
ftantly palling away, and yet coull<intly torn* 
ing on. itij« Sviiji. 

It is the infirmity of poor fpiriti, to be ta- 
ken with every appearance, and dazzled with 
every thins that fparkles. But great gfiuufe* 
have bnt little admiration, becaufe few things 
appear new to them. 

A fop of falhion is (aid to be the mercer's 
friend, the taylor's fool, and his own fne. 
Though a coat be never fo fine that a fool 
■wears, it is ftill but a f<-ol's coat. Spec. 

The monftrous affectation of our travelled 
gentlemen and ladies to Ipeak in the French 
air, to drefs, to cook, to write in French, 
has corrupted at once our language and our 
manners. Feiion's d'tjf. 

The ftrongeft pallions aiiow Us fome reft, but 
vanity keeps us perpetually in motion. What 
a duft do I raife! fays the fly upon the coach- , 
wheel; and what a rate do I drive at ! fays 
the fame fly upon the horfe's buttock. 

The defire of being thought wile, is often 
an hindranceto being fo ; for filch a one is more 
felicitous to let the world lee what know- 
ledge he hath, than to learn that which he 
wants. 

Opinionatrve men will believe nothing hut 
what they can comprehend ; and there are but 

£ 3 few 
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few things that they are able to comprehend. 

Sr. F vreviand. 

It was a wife faying of A rifle tie to an indif- 
creet and conceited peifon, That he wilbed he 
was what the other thought himfelf to he, and 
that his enemies were fuch as he was. 
A feeming modefty is a furer evidence of vani- 
ty, than than a modrratedegieeofafTurance. A 
gnat that had planted himfelf upon the horn of 
a bull, very civilly begged the bull's pardon i 
but, rather then incommode ye, fays he, I'll 
re.novc. 

When men will not bereafnned out of a vanU 
ty, they tnuft be ridiculed out of it. Sir R. 
L'EJirmge. 

A man is looked upon to be a ftrangcr to all 
that he affects. 

Some put fo much weight upon fhew and orna- 
ments, that even the thought of death is made 
leis heavy to them b\ the contemplation of their 
being laid out in Rate, and honourably attend- 
ed to the grave. Mary, of Halifax. 

A wife man endeavours to Ihine in himfelf, a 
fool to outlhine others. The fiift is humMed 
by the fenfe of his own infirmities, the laft is 
lifted up by the diftovery of thofe which he ob- 
fcrvei In others. The wife man confiders what 
he wants, and the fool what he abounds in. 
1 he wife man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation, and the tool whenhe recommends. 
Umlelf to the applaufi: of thofe. about him. 

Of all forts of afi'edation, that which is 
moll 
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iMoft incurable, is the affeclation of wifdom; be- 
caufe the difeale is in the remedy itfelf ; and 
Falls upon reafon, which only could and ought 
to cure it, if it were any where elfe. 



Of Human Learning, its ufe and infuffieitncy. 

MA N thinks it the (inert thing in the 
world to know much ; and therefore U 
greatly apt to efteem hitnfelf better than hii 
neighbours, if he knows Some little imperti- 
nencies, and them imperfectly, with infinite un-- 
certainty. Bp Taj/tr. 

We live in an age, where- men arc fond of 
learning, almoft to the lofs of religion. No- 
thing will pafs with our men of wit and ieufe, 
but what is agreeable with the niccit realon ; 
and every man's reafim is his own undemand- 
ing 1 hcfe mighty pretenders have no truer 
ground to go upon than other men. ( They i 
plead for right reafon, but- they mean their 
own. In the mean time, they take from us 
our nireft guide, and religion Hitters by their, 
contentions about it. Baker. 

Philofophy is then only valuable, when it 
fervei for the law of life, and not the oiteuta- 
titn of (uence. tngiijhm. 



Though a man may not be a»logician, or 
naturalilt, yet he is i,e\er the further oft' by i t 
from being either liberal, or modeit, onhaii. 




Ublc. M. Aurii, 
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No kmwledge which terminates on cnriofitf 
and I jit i ulatioti, is comparable to that which 
is ut' ufc ; and of ail uleful knowledge, that is 
moll fo which coufilts in a due care and juft 
notion of ouifekes. St. Bernard. 

Weak- and little fouls are foiled by learn- 
ing ; but vigorous and great ones are perfected 
by it. Charron. 

Keftitude of will is a greater ornament and 
perfection, than brightnefs of understanding ; 
and to be divinely good, more valuable than 
any other wifdom and knowledge. 

However we may be puffed up with vain con- 
oeits, and flatter our felves with difcoveries of 
new worlds of learning, it is certain we are yet 
much in the dark ; that many of our defcovcries 
are purely imaginary, and that the (late of 
learning is fo far from perfection, much more \ 
from being the fubjefl of oftentation, that it ' 
ought to teach us modefty, and keep ui | 
humble. Baker. 

Some are fo veryftudious of learning what 
was done by the antients, that tbey know not 
how to live with the moderns. Fen. 

What are we the better for the voluminous 
hlftory of the world, even if we had it all with- 
out hook ? for the records of all the tyrannies 
and rebellions that everpaffed from tre creati- j 
•n to this day ? How much better were it to j 
•heik the Growth of our own iniquities, than ; 
to tranlmit the ftory of other people's ? Bona. 

A man of fenfe does not fo much apply him* I 
fclf | 
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felfto the molt learned writings, in order to 
attjuiie knowledge, as to the moit rational, ta 
fpltify his reilou. if Lvremund. 

Arillippus laid, That the only fruit, he had 
received from his pliilolophy. was to- Ipeak 
plainly to ail the world, to tell freely hi» 
thoughts of things. 

To preferve the entire liberty of one's 
judgment, without being prepolfeiTed with 
falfe realbn, or pretended authority, is % 
ftrengtli of mind whereof few" are capable. 
Rif. onphUf 

The luperfine fubtilties of the fehooli fpeak 
many (harp things, but utterly unnecelfary, 
and void of effect. Too much refining dellroya 
pure reafon. Spec. 

Fine fenie, and exalted fenfe, are not half 
fo ulVful as common fenie Dean Swift. 

Men are apt to overvalue the tongues, and t« 

V think they have made aconiiderable progrels in 
learning when they have once overco.ne thefe: 
yet in reality there is no internal worth in 
them; and men may underftand a thoufind 
languages without being thewifer. Baker. 
, A fincere confellion of our ignorance, is one 
of the faireft and fureft teftimonies of our judg- 
ment. Montaigne. 

What is the whole ere uion, but one great 
library? every page in thefe volumes, are i.n- 
preued with radiant charaften of infinite wif- 
dom ; and all the perfections of the univerfe 
■ are contracted with fuch inimitable art in man, 
that 
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that lie needs no other book but himfelf, ta 

make him a compUat philofopher. Turkijb 

There is no end of books. Our libraries are 
furnilhed for fight and often tatiun, rather than 
ufe; the very indexes are not to be redd over 
in an age: and in this .nultittide how great a 
part of them are either dangerous, or not 
worth the reading ! A few book* well chofen, 
and well made uie of, will be more proatable, 
than a great confufed Alexandrian library. 

One would admire how it is poflible for a 
wife man to fpend his life in unprofitable in- 
quiries. So ne men, fays St Evremond, make 
a merit of knowing what they might as well 
be ignorant of, and are abfolutc II rangers to 
what's really worth knowing. 

Lycurgus remarked, That fubtil fpccula- 
ti -ns, and all the refinements offcieme, ierved 
to fpoil the understanding, and corrupt the 
heart ; for which reaion he made little account 
of them. 

Molt men take leaft notice of what is plain, 
at if it were for no ufe; . but puzzle t'ieir 
thoughts, and lofe themfetves in thole vail 
depths and abyfle* which no human uadcr- 
ftamling can fathom. Vr Sherlock. 

The vvffi of nature, like thole of God, are 
pall man's unding out. Baker. 

To be proud of learning, is the great eft ig« 
norance in the world. Bp Tajler. 

It it a filly conceit; that men without lingua- 
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get are alio w ithout undemanding. It ii ap- 
parent in all ages, that fume filch hate Leen 
even prodigies for ability; toi it is not to be 
believed, that W ifdom fpeak* to her diki- 
ples only in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Lr 
Fm/Jcr. 

Mau'ui did never blufli to profefs before the 
fen a te his being ignorant in tlie Greek, and hit 
caieleflhefs in being other wife, coDfidcring how 
little he obferved it helped fuch as were ikillej 
therein to the purchafing of virtue. 

'I he pains we take in books or arts which 
treat of things remote from the ule of life, it ■ 
lufy idlenefs Lr fuller. 

Though a man may become learned by ano- 
ther's learning, he tan never be wile but by 
hu> own wildom. It.ontaigae. , 

There is no neceifry of being led through 
tVe feveral fields of knowledge. It will be Cut- 
ficient to gather Came of the fairelt fruit from 
them all, and fo by up a ftoie of good feufe, 
found reafon, and folid virtue. Feiten's dijf. 

It is the work of fancy to enlarge, but of 
judprrent to (hoi ten and contract [ and there- 
fore this muft needs be as far above the other, 
as judgment is a gre-ter and ncbler faculty 
than fancy or imagination, £r i>outh. 

The variety of opinioni among the learned 
manlfefteth, that there can be no certainty 
where there is fo much dihent. 

We rarely meet with j ei lons that have a 
true judgment; wfai c h, it nmcy, renders li- 
terature 
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tenture a very tirefome knowledge. Good 
\ judges are as rare as good authors. St Evrt- 
mond. 

It happens to men truly learned, as to ears 
•fcorn; they ilioot up and raife their heads 
high, while they are empty ; but when full and 
fwelled with grain,' they begin to flag and 
droop. Montaigne. 

We read of a philofopher, who declared of 
hi.nfelf, that the iirlt year he entered uj^on the ' 
. ftudy of philolbphy, he knew ali things; the I 
lecond year he knew ibmethin^r ; but the third ; 
year nothing. The more he ItuJied, the more * 
he declined in the opinion of his own know- j 
led^e, and faw more of the -fliortnefs of hit 
wnderftanding. 

The curioSty of feeing into every thing, er~ ■ 
plaining eery tiling, and adjulHng it to our 
■weak ideas, is the moft dangerous difeafe of,-.] 
the human mind, travels of Cyrus. 

That good fenfe, fays Comib.es, which nature 
affords us, is preferable to molt of the know- 
ledge that we cm acquire. 

Of all parts of wifdom, the praflice is the 
beft. Socrates was efteemed the wifeft man of 
his ti ne ; because he turned his acquired know- 
ledge into morality, and aimed at goodnefs 
aiore than greatnefs. 

A curfory knowledge, though it be exael e. 
Bough for the fchools, is more pleaiant, and 
perhaps more uieful, than to overburden the | 
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■brain with reading intricate and voluminous 
authors. 

Men gain little by pliilofophy but the meana 
■to (peak probably of every thing, and to make 
themfelves be ad.nired by the lefs knowing. 
Jjefcartes. 

He who wants good fenfe, is unhappy in 
having learning: for he has thereby more 
ways of expofing bimfelf. Tat/er. 

Subtile fophiitry preverteth true philofophy. 

Wrangling about frivolous criticifms in words, 
though it it ;i great part of the buiineis oft a 
fchool, is too pedantic and low for a generous 
converle ; while he thit is well grown in know- 
ledge, may perhaps forget, or not to much re- 
fpecl, the fir ft rudiments of letters ; it being 
more grateful to the mind to contemplate the 
ftrudures of learning, as they ltand furnifhed 
and ado. ned, than to diiciiis the low materials 
of their foundations. 

One philoi'opher is worth a thoufand gram- 
marians. Good fenfe and reifon ought to be 
umpire of all rules, both ancient and modern. 
Rochifocanlt. 

Too ferviie a fubmiltion to the books and 
opinions of the antients, hath fpoiled m iny an 
ingenious m.tn, and plagued the world with 
abundance of extravagant and abfurd notions. 
Br Fuittr- 

True eloqueuce, is good fenfe delivered in 
a natural and una(Fe £ led way, without the 
iftifiual ornament* of tropes and figures. Our 
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common eloquence is ufually a cheat upon the 
under Handing : lt deceives us with appearances, 
jnileid of things ; and makes us think we fee 
reifon, wmht it is only tickling our fenie. 
Baker. 

Obfcurity in writing is commonly an argu- 
ment oi dirkuefs i« the mind. The greateil 
{earning is to be feci) in the greatc.t plainnefs. 

Bp mtkim. 

It is an idle fancy of fame, to run out per- 
petually upon fi.nilkudes, confounding their 
fubjefthy the multitude of likeQeifes, and mak- 
ing it like fo many things, tint it is like noth- 
ing at all. Feltan'j ditfert. 

Di.ticult and abllrufe fyecuUtions raife'a i 
Biile and a dull j but when we examine whatj 
account they turn to, little co.nes of them but 
fceat, andclimour, and contridiition. Charron, 

The reafon of things lies in a narrow com- 
pafs. if the mind could it any t ime be fo happy 
as to liiht upon it. Moft of the writings and 
difcfvirfes iil the world are but ii!u:tration 
*nd rhetoric ; which fignifies as much as noth- 
ing to a mind in purfuit after the philofophicdl 
truth of thi'ins. Dr South. 

Though it may be an argument of a great 
wit, to give ingenious reafons foi nunv wonder- 
ful appearances in nature ; yet it is an evidence 
of final! judgment, to he potiti e in any thing 
bnf the knowledge of qur own ignorance. 
$jtg(. Thenph. 

lt palTei for an orn»ine^t to borrow from 
',' other 
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sther tongues, where we may be better fur- 
nilhed in our own. Sptflatcr. 

Pedantry is a vice in all profefRons, itfelf* 
no profellion. Walker. 

Suppofe a man knows what is Greek, Latin, ( 
French, Spanilh, or Italian, for a horfe ; this \ 
makes the man no more the wifer, than the 
horfe the better. Sir T. P. Blount. 

Languages are not to be deipifed, but things 
are ftill to be preferred. 

One of the antients, who was reproached 
that he profeiTed philofonhy, of which he never- 
thelefs in his own judgment made no great ac- 
count, made anfwer, That this was truly to 
philofophize. 

The moll refplendent ornament of man, is 
judgment: here is the perfection of his inaft© 
re a Ion ; here is the utmoit power of rejlbn 
joined with knowledge. 

It is no finall progrefs in philofophy, to have 
learned, how much obfeurity and uncertainty is 
mingled with our exacted knowledge, and 1 i 
befatisfied to be ignorant of that which cannot 
be known. Sefl. on phitof, 
' There are impertinent ftudics, as well as im- 
pertinent men. Seneca. I 

Do but.hear a philosophical lecture : the tn-t 
vention, reafon; eloquence, good fen'e, and all" 
that do immediately flrike* your fancy, Anft 
move- you ; but there is , nothing in . it that 
touches your conTcie:icc ; it is not addrelfed to 
that. This made Arhlo fav. That neither * 
v - * J*ov« 
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itovenor a lecture did fignify any thing, unlefs 
/they .cleanfed and made one better. Mm- 
/ taighe. 

Eloquence is lcfs the talent of inforcing truth 

jthan of iinpofing fa lie hood. 

It was a laying of Cicero, That oratory 

was but his ornament as a commonwealth's 

man ; and that philofbphy and reafon were his 

profelfion as a man. 

Phocion was preferred before Demofthenes, 

in that he always filled his fpeeches with fub- 

ftaitial matter." He Was fparing of rhetoric, 

and full of reafon. 

Sttch books as teach fapience and prudence, 
.and lerve to eradicate errors and vices, are the 
moil j profitable writings in the world, and 
ought to be valued and tfudied more than aii o- 
thers? whatlbever, 

Irillead of labouring in nice learning and in- 
tricate fciences , inilead of trifling away preci- 
ous iiinc upon the fecrets of nature, or myite- 
ries/of Hate ; it were better to feek that only 
wliich is really and fubftantially good. Our 
p.'.i.is mould be to moderate our hopes and 
fears, to direct and regulate our pailions, 
to bear all injuries of fortune or men, and to 
attain the art of contentment ; and then we 
cannot have much more to wifh for. Dr. 
Fuller. 

Art is long, and life hot fhort. Hippocrates. 
The wildom of the antients, as to the <ro- 
vernment of life, was no more than ceruin 
preempts 
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precepts what to do, and what not : and nice 
were much better in that fimplicity ; for] as 
they came to be more learned, they grew Icls 
careful of being good. That plain and open 
virtue is now turned into a dark, and intricate 
fcience ; and we are taught to difpute, rather 
than to live. Seneca. 

If I ftudy, fays Montaigne, it is for no other 
fcience than what treats of the knowledge of 
myfelf, and inltrudts me how to live and die 
well. . - - 

The Lacedemonians applied their minds to no 
learning but what was ufeful; and would not fuf- 
fer the profeflors of any fpeculative fuiences to 
live in their government, lead, by their deputa- 
tions and empty notions, they (hould depravfe \ 
the true excellency of virtue. Plutarch. ■ * 

'Tis a miftake to think, that a large fyftem 
of ethics, differed according to the nice pre- 
fcriptions of logic, and methodically lepleniflv- 
ed with definitions, divifions, diftinclions, and 
fyllogifms, is requifite or fumVient to make 
men virtuous. The acrual pofleffion of one vic- 
tue Is preferable to the bare fpeculative know- 
ledge of all arts and fciences together. R. 
Beyle. ' ' t I 

The moral philofophy of Ariflotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Sic. can make men only philolbphei*, \ ,' 
and are too weak to make them thoroughly good; 
neither is it in any of their fair maxims, that 
patience in affliflion, and fortitude againft ad- 
verfit), is to be found. Ref. on fbiief. 

¥ % ' There \ 
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There are a great many speculations, which 
Jivines trouble themfelves and the world with, 
.which they themfelves do yet confefs are not 
neccfTary to any man's falvation, and confe- 
tjuently which a man is no more obliged to bu- 
fy his head with, than with any problems is 
.geometry. Bp, Sj»ige, 

Our controverfies about reiigion have brought' 
at laft even religion itfelf into controverfy. 
The fchoolmen have fpun the thread too fine, 
t and made chriftianity look liker a courfe of 
philcfophy, than a fyftern of faith, and luper- 
natural revelation; fo that the fpirit of it eva- 
porates into niceties, and exercifes of the brain; 

the contention is not for truth, but vidtory. 
Sir S.I'£firange. m 

A good man will fee his duty with only a 
moderate lharc of cafuLtical ikill; but into A 
perverfe heart this fort of wifdom enters not. 
Were men as much afraid of fin, as they are of 
danger, there would be few occafions of con- 
, felting our cafuifts. Bakir. 

It is better to be affeited with a true peni- 
tent forrow for fin, than be able to refolve the 
moll 'difficult cafes shout it. Thomas a Kemfis. 
" Men that are deftitute of religion, (fays Lac. 
*nntiin)j are fo far from being learned philofo* 
'pliers, that they ought not to be citecmed fo 
much asreafonable men. 

Knowledge will not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublefome and 
*ieep digging for pure waters ; but when once 
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. you come to the fpring, they rile up and meet 
you. f«Ws differt. 

Learning is preferable to richei, and virtue 
to both. 

There is nothing good or evil, but virtue, or 
vice. What is knowledge good for, which 
does not direcl and govern our lives J Dfi- 
Sherlock. 

Ul'eful knowledge can have no enemies ex- 
cept the ignorant. It. cherilhes youth, de- 
lights the aged, is an ornament in profperity, 
and yields comfort in adverfity. 

Knowledge that is of ufe, mult be allowed to 
be the greateft and the nobleil acqu'ifition tlrat 
man can gain. But to run on in their difputa- 
tions, whether privation be a principle? Whe- 
ther any thing can be made of nothing? Whc- - 
x ther there he an empty fpacc in tlie compaiVof 
nature? or. whether the world (hall have an 
end? and fuch like, is without an end, and td 
no end. 

The diffiiiTon of the mind into variety 'of 
thoughts and fubje&s, renders it incapable of 
any deep fearch. '■' v 

Wife men are inftruited by reafon ; men of 
lei's understanding, by experience; the m oft ig- 
norant, by ueceflity ; and beafts, by nature. 
Cicero. 

It 3s an argument of a truly brave difpofiti- 
on in a learned man, not to aflume the name 
and charafter of one. Plutareb, 

T J Though 
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Though the iimpleft man knows he lias th* 
faculties of imagination, apprehenfion, memo* 
Ty, reflection ; yet the learnedeit cannot ailign 
where they are feated, or by what means they 
operate. 

The two moft efTential points in moral philo* j 
fophy, are, a laft end, and the means to at- 
tain it, and that beatitude confifts in the no-' 
felefl action of man in reference to the moll 
excellent object. Arijhtte. 

If our painful peregrination in ftudjes be det- 
titute of the fupreme light, it is nothing elfe 
but a miferable kind of wandering. Sca/iger. 

It is with the mind as with the will and ap- 
petites: for as after we have tried a thoufand 
pieafures, and turned from one enjoyment to 
another, we find no reli to our delires, 
till we at lair, fix them upon the fovereign 
good j fa in purfuir. of knowledge we meet 
■with no tolerable fatisfaction to our minds, till, 
after we are wearied with tracing other me- 
thods, we turn them at laft upon the one 
fupreme and unerring truth. And were there 
no other ufe of human learning, there is at 
leaft this in it, that by its many defects it brings 
as to. a fenfe of our own weaknefs, and make* 1 
«s more readily, and with greater willingnefs, 
Sibmk to revelation. Baker. 

True pbllofophy, fays Plato, confifts-more in 
fidelity, conflancy, juftice, fincerity, and in 
Jfee. Ipve of our duty, tbau. in a great capacity. 
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The highelt learning, is to be wife ; and the 
greateft wifdom, is to be good. M. Aurtt. . 

The main opportunity tor knowledge, is af- 
ter tliii life ; but the oulyopr ortunity oi'l>eii:g 
good, is now : and it- we take care to improve 
this, we are fufficiently lecure of die other; 
but if this be neglected, all ii loft. 
We know little of the caufes of tilings, but may 
fee wifdom enough in every thing : And could 
we be content to fpend as much time in con- 
templating the wife ends of providence, as we 
do in learching into c-iufej, it would ceruiti-Iy 
make us better men, and not worfe philolb- 
phers. Baker. 

Itwas an ufual faying of Mr Pafchal, That 
fciences produced no conlblation in the times 
of" affliction ; but the knowledge of chriftuniiy 
was a comfort both in adverfity, and deiect of 
all other knowledge. 

The height of all philofophy both natural 
and moral, is to know thyfelf ; and thee.id ot 
this knowledge, ii to know God. 

In rain do we feek for a true and Lifting fa- 
tisfaclion in any other books than the holy 
fcripturej; wherein are contained all things 
neceffary to the happinefs of this and the life 
hereafter. 

Ai the moon, for all thofe darker parts we 
call fpoti, gives in a much greater light than 
the ftan that f«em all luminous, fo do thefcrip. 
tures afford more light than the hrighteft hu- 
mw autfcor*. In them the ignorant may leara 
»H 
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all requifite knowledge, and the molt knowing 
may learn to dilcein their iguorance. R. 
'Boyle. 

Among the many commendable excetlenciej 
of holy writ, this is none of the leait, that it is 
a treaiury of all kind of learning, both divine 
and human, fupernatural and natural, theologi- 
cal and moral. What deep fecrets of philofo- 
phy, fublhne notions concerning the heavens, 
the fun, and the ftars, may be read in many 
of thefe pages 1 No fuch delcriptions of ethical 
■virtues, rules of policy, precepts for cecono- 
mica! practice, as thele holy lines afford. 

There is but one way to heaven for the 
learned and the unlearned^ Bp Taylor. 

He that knows what belongs to his falvati- 
*n, has learned what is fumcient. Bona. 

At tlie day of judgment, thou mall not b e 
alked, what proficiency thou haft made in lo- 
gic, metaphyfic, aftronomy, or any other fci- 
ence ; bnt, whether thou haft lived according 
to thy nature, as a man endued with reafon 
and morality. Turkijh Spy. 

Were matter* fo managed, that men turned 
their fpeculation into, practice, and took care 
to apply their reading to the purpofes of hu- 
man life, the advantage of learning would be 
unfpeakable ; and we fee how.iliuftrioufly fuch 
perfons ftiine in the world : and therefore no- 
thing can be faid to the prejudice of learning 
in general; but onlj to fuch a falfe. opinion 
yf it, as depends upon this aionc.for the moll. 

eligible* 
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eligible, and only qualification of the mind of 
man; and To re lis upon it and buries it in inac- 
tivity. Charron, 

All things elfe being tranGtory and perifli- 
ing, the true wifdom », to think of eternity ; 
and to he a good man, is the belt of philol'a- 
phers. Rtfi. on phiiof. 



Of Profperity and Mvtrfity, Cantentmtist and 
Humility. 

IT may boldly fee affirmed, that good mtm 
generally reap more l'ubftantial benefit 
from their afflictions, than bad men do from 
their profperiLies ; and what they lofe ifl 
wealth, pleafure, or honour, they gain witn 
Taft advantage in wifdom,, and goodnefs, ajul 
tranquility of mind. Dr Scott. 

Contentment excludes all murmuring ani 
repining at the allotments of providence, all 
folicitude and anxious thoughts about future, 
events, further than fuch precautions as are 
within the fphere of human prudence. 

The compendious addrefs to wealth, as tHato, 
obferved, is not to increafe pofTeu'ions, but 
leiTen defirejj. 

If you are difquieted at any thing, you 
Ihould conGder with yourfelf, Is the thing a c " 
that worth, that for it I ihould lb. difturb rny- 
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fell, and lofe my peace and tranquility? M. 

Jurtt. 

Prolperity is not without its troubles, nor 
adverfity without its comforts. 

A good man, whether he be rich or poor, 
■fhall at all times rejoice with a chearful coun- 
tenance. 

Contentment is only to be found within our- 
felves. A man that is content with a little, 
las enough ; he that complains, has too much. 

If you can live free from want, care for no 
more ; for the reft is but vanity. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Gyges, the rich King of Lydia, inquired of 
the oracle, Who was happier than himfelf? 
The oracle anfwered, Aglaius ; who was a 
poor Arcadian, contented with a little. 

He that can well endure, may without dif- 
ficulty overcome. 

The confederation of a greater evil, is a fort 
•f remedy againft a letter. Ariftippus had a 
farm burnt down ; and when a friend of his 
cxprefled a concern for him, he faid, I have 
three farms yet left, and thou haft but one in 
all ; and have more reafon to lament thy mis- 
fortune, than thou mine. Vlut. 

To live, nature affbrdeth ; to live content, 
■wifdom teacheth. 

- A very little is fufficient for a man well nur- 
tured. , 

If we will create imaginary wants to our- 
felves, why do we not create an imaginary fatif- 
facliouto them? It were the merrier frenzy of 
the 
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the two, to be like the Athenian, who fancied 
all the (hips that came into the harbour, were 
his own. 

Socrates rightly laid or" contentment, op- 
poling it to the riches or' fortune and opirfidn, 
That ir. is the wealtli o: nature; for it gives 
every thing that we want, and really need. 

Proipciky hath always been the caufe of far 
greater eviiK to' men, than ad^eriity; and it is 
eailir for a man to bear this patiently, than not 
to forget hhnielf in the other. Fr. Acad. 
They are always impaired by affliction, who 
are not thereby improved. 

/imong all other virtues, humility, though it 
be lowelt, yet is pi e- eminent. It is the ijiell, 
becauie it is always at Jiichor ; and that man 
may be truly laid to live with molt content in 
his calling, that It rives to live within the com- 
pals of it. RichJ. 

Proud men neecrhave friends ; neither in pro- 
fpe;ky : becaufe they know nobody ; nor in ad- 
veriity, becauie then no body knov s them. 

He who thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but tor his vice, can ne- 
ver be obi'ecmious or aiTuming in a wrong place. 
Toiler. 

That which is a neceiTity to him thit frrujT- 
gles, is littie other than choke to him that is 
willing. It is bitter to be forted to itny thing! 
but things are evdy when they arc complied Vi ithj 
Sense a. 

Many afflictions may befal a good man, but 
»• 
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72 Cvntentmnt and Humility. 

so evil ; for contraries will never incorporate. 
All the rivers in the world are never able to 
change the tafte and quality of the Tea. 

The race is not alwavs to the (wift, nor the 
battle to the ftrong ; neither bread to the wife, 
nor riches to men of uuderflanding, nor favour 
to men of flail ; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all. 

Wealth and titles are only the gifts of for- 
tune ; but pence and content arc the peculiar 
endowments of a well-difpofed mind; * mind 
that can bear affliction without a murmur, and 
the weight of a plentiful fortune without vain- 
glory; that can be familiar without meanneft, 
and referved without pride. 

The greaterr. ornament of an illuftrious life, 
is modefty and humility, which go a great way 
in the character even of the moll exalted prin- 
ces. Bat a. 

To be in a low condition, and contented, af- 
fords the mind an exquifite enjoyment of what 
the fenfes are robbed of. If therefore thou 
wouldft he happy, bring thy mind to thy con- 
dition. 

We mufr needs have fame concern when we 
look into our lolFes : but if we confider how- 
little we deferve what is left, our murmurs 
will turn into thankfulnefs. 

If thou faint in the day of adverfity, thy 
Jtrenrtth is final!, 

T*e dHronlents of the poor are m-ich eifier 
*Haycd than thofe of the rich. 
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I find it a very hard thing, fays Montaigne, 
to undergo misfortune* ; but to be content 
with a competent meafare df fortune, and to 
avoid great nefs, I think a very eafy matter. 

Solon being afked hy Crcefus, Who in the 
whole world was happier than he ? he anfwer- 
ed, Tellus; who, though he was poor, was a 
good man, and content with what he had, and 
died in a good old age. 

As no good is perfect, fo neither is any evil 
at its higheft pitch. That which proceeds 
from heaven, requires patience ; and that which 
comes from the world, prudence. 

Nothing would be more unhappy, fuid De. 
metrius, than a man who had never known 
affliction. 

■ The befl need afflictions for trial of their 
virtue. How can we exercife the grace of 
contentment, if all things fucceed well? of 
that of forgivenefs, if we have no enemies? 

A good conlcience is to the foul-, what 
health is to the body. It pfeferves a coriftant 
eafe and ferenity within us, and more than 
countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
which can poiTibly befal us. Mr Adtilfon. 

The greateft misfortune of all, is not to be 
ahle to hear misfortune. Bias. 

Every man has his chain and ' his clog : only 
it is looter and lighter to one man than to ano- 
ther ; and he is more at eafe that .takes it tip, 
than he that cfrags'if. 

Our fovefeigil remedy agaloft (KfcOntent, ft 
- G eonftancy 
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conftancy of mind. Nothing is above him that 
is above fortune. 

A long profperity is ever fufpefled ; that 
which hath its interruptions, is always the fu- 
rer. 

The way to make future calamities eafy to 
us in the fufferarice, is to make them familiar 
to us in the contemplation. 

IF wc would begin -at the right end, and 
look with as much compailion on the adver- 
fities of fome, as we do with envy at the prof- 
perities of others, every man would find, caufe 
to Gt down contentedly with his own burden. 

No line holds the anchor of contentment fo 
faft as a good confeience. This cable is fo 
ftrong, and well compaft, that when force is 
offered to it, the draining rather ftrengthens, 
by uniting the parts more clofe. 

He that needs lead, faid Socrates, is moft - 
like the Gods, who need nothing. 

When Alexander faw Diogenes fitting in the 
warm fun, and alked what he mould do for 
him ? he defired no more, than that he would 
ftdnd out of his funfhine, and not take from 
him what he could not give. 

A man cannot be unhappy under tlit molt 
depreffed cir<umftances, if he ufes his rsafon, 
not his opinion. And the molt exalted fortunes 
are (if reafon be not confulted) the fubjeil of 
ft wile man's pity. 

The moft excellent of all moral virtues, is 
to have a low efteerq of ourfclvee ; which has 
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this particular advantage, that it attracts not 
the envy of others. 

A quiet and contented mind, is the fupreme 
good; the utmoft felicity man is capable of in 
this world: and the maintaining iuch an un- 
interrupted tranquillity of fpirii, is the very 
crown and glory ofwifdom. 

The conflict of patience, faith Euripides, is 
fuch, that the vanquilhed is better than the 
vanquiflier. 

A virtuous man is more peaceable in adver. 
Cty, than a wicked man in profperity. 

This is the foundation of contentment in all 
conditions, and of patience under fufferings, 
that death, which is not far off, when it re- 
moves us out of this world, will take us from 
all the fufferings ofit. D?i Sherlock. 



Of ' Fries JJhip. 

WE mould chufe a friend endued with vir- 
tue, at a thing in itfelf lovely and de- 
ferable; which confills in a fweet and obliging 
temper of mind, and a lively readinefs in do- 
ing good offices. P/ut, 

It was ever my opinion, fays Horace, that a 1 
chearfnl good-natured friend is fo" great a blef- 
fing, that it admits of no companion but itfeif. 
Cicero ufed to fay, That it was no left an 
G a evil 
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evil for-man to be without a friend, than to have 
the heavens without a fun. And Socrates 
thought i'riendfhip the fweeteft poflefllon, and 
that no piece of ground yielded more or plea- 
fanter fruit, than a true friend. 

True friends are the whole world'to one ano- 
ther ; and he that is a friend to h'unleU", is alio 
a friend to mankind. There's no relifh in 
the pofHitiion oi" any thing without a partner. 
Seneca. 

It is no flattery to give a friend a due cha- 
racter ; for commendation is as much the duty 
of a friend, as reprchenfion. Plut. 

Only good and wife men can befriends; 
others are but companions- 
It is a (traiige thing to behold what groft 
errors and .extreme abfurdities many (efpecial- 
ly of the greater fort) do commit, for want of 
a friend to tell them of them, to the great da- 
mage both of their fame and fortune. Li 
Bacon. 

More hearts pine away in fecret anguifh, for 
unkindnefs from thofe who Ihould bt their com- 
forters. than for any other calamity in life.. 
Dr Toting. 

Worthy minds deny tbemfelves many advan-. 
tages, to fatisfy a generous benevolence, which 
they bear to their friends in diftrefs. Spec. 

The kindneffes of a friend lye deep ; and " 
whether prefent or abfent, as occaCon ferves, 
he is Iblititous about our concerns. Plutarch. 

A friendfiiip with a generous ftranger, is. 

commonly 
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commonly more fteady than with the nearelt 
relation. 

If the minds be con.fc.nant> the beft friend* 
fliip is between different fortunes. Dr Fuller. 

Jt js an eafy purchafe, when friends are 
gained by kindnefs and affability. 

The greater a man is, the more need he hath 
of a friend, and the more difficulty there is of 
finding and knowing him. 

Liberality is the beit way to gain affection i 
for we are afTured of their friendlhip, to whom, 
we are obliged. St Evremond. 

A forwardnefs t,o oblige, is a great grace u- 
pon a kindnefs, and doubles the intrinfic worth. 
In thefe cafes, that which is done with pleafure, 
is always received fo. Collier. 

. There isno pre-eminence among true friends ; 
for whether they are equally ac complifhed or 
. not, they are equally affetfed to one another* 
flat. 

Anger among friends is unnatural j and 
therefore when it happens, is more tormenting, 
Qr Ton tig, • 

He will find himfelf tn. a great miftake, that 
cither feeks for a friend in a palace, or tries him- 
at a feaft. Setuca. . ; ' . 

True friendlhip is ma.de up. of virtue, as a 
thing lovely ; of familiar cenverf'ation, as plea- 
iant j and advantage, as neceffary. 

Nothing can impair perfect fneudfhip, be.caufe 
truth is the only .bond of 'it. , • ; 
* ;fftiendfliip improves Jiappinefs, and abates 
G 3. mifery. 
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mifery, by the doubling of our joy, and divid- 
ing of our grief. Cicero. • 1 

An eftranged friend is apt to overflow with 
"tentternefs and remorie, when a pcrfon that wat 
once efteemed by him, undergoes any misfor- 
tune. Spec. 

To part with a tried friend without very 
great provocation, is unreafonable levity. No- 
thing but plain malevolence can juftity difuni- 
on; malevolence (hewn either in a fingle out- 
rage unretraftcd, or in habitual ill-nature. CeJ'. 

There is little friendfhip in the world, and 
Jeaft of all between equals, which was wont 
to be magnified. That which is, is between: * 
fuperior and inferior, whofe fortunes may com- 
prehend one the other. Ld Bacon. 

' A gentle acceptance of courtefies is as ma- 
terial to maintain friendship, as bountiful pre- 
sents. 

Many begin ffiendlhips, and cancel them on 
flight occafions j and great enmity often fuc- 
T seeds- to a tender affeflion. 

If you have not the indulgence to pardon 
your friends, nor they the fame to pardon you, 
your friendfhip will laft no longer than it can 
ferve both your interefts. 

Late ere I love, faid Auguftus, as long ere I 
leave. 

He that loves upon the account of virtue-, 
«an never be weary ; becaufe there are always 
ffrefh charms to attraft and entertain him. 
Sylla'i moaumejtt had this infcription * N 0 
[• - Men* 



QfFritndjhi}. ^ 
friend ever overcame me with kindnefs, no e- 
nemy with injury. 

The beft friendfhip is. to prevent a requeny 
and never put a man to the confuGon of afking. 
To afk, is a word that lies heavily on the 
'tongue, and cannot well he uttered but with a 
dejected countenance. We mould, thereforey 
ftrive to meet our friend in his wifhes, if we can- 
not prevent him. i 

A man may have a thoufand intimate ac- 
quaintance, and not a friend among them all. 
K you have one friend, think yourfeif happy. 

It is a certain principle, That friendfhip, 
..cannot long fiibftft between many perfons. Si 
EvrtPiond. 

Thehigheft pleafure in friendfhip, is a free ; 
communication of all thoughts, defigns, and 
counfels. < 

There cannot be a greater treachery, thaa 
firft to raife a confidence, and then deceive it,- 
Dr Fuller. 

Profperity is no juft fcale ; adverilty is the 
only balance to weigh friends. Plat. \ 

A great advantage of friendfhip, is the op- 
portunity of receiving good advice: it is dan- 
gerous relying always upon our own opinion. 
Miferable is his cafe, who, when he needs, hath 
.none to admorifh him Collier. 

"When once you profefs yourfeif a friend 1 , 
endeavour to be always fuch. He can never 
nave any true friends, that will be often 
changing them. Epiiur, mtra/s. 

Thougfc 
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Though we ought lot to love our friend* 
only for the good they do us ; yet it is plaia 
they love not us, if they do notaffiftus when it 
is in their power. 

To owe an obligation to a worthy friend, is 
a happinefs, and can be no disparagement. 
Cbarron. 

Gratitude preferves old friendihip, and pro- 
cures new. 

Beinsr fometimes afunder, heightens friend- 
fiiipv The great caufe of the frequent quarrels, 
between relations, is their being fo much to- 
gether. 

An enemy that difguifes himfelf under the- 
vail of friendfhip, is worfe than he who de- 
clares open hoftility. 

Falfe is their conceit,, who fay, The way to* 
have a friend is, not to make ufe of him. No., 
thing can give greater aJIurance, that two men- 
are friends, than when experience makes them 
mutually acknowledge it. Dr Fuller. 

As he that hath but a few books, and thofe- 
good,miy receive more improvement from them„ 
than aucther who hath a great number of in- 
different ones; fo it is in the choice of our. 
friends: no matter how few, fo they b.e djf- 
creet and virtuous. 

Wealth without friends, is like life without 
health ; the one an uncomfor table, far tun*, the 
other a miferable being. 

Friendihip can never fuffer.fo ^uch^y 

otlies 

■ - - -- - ■- • _ ■ ftfrffr 
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ether kind of wrong, as by that of a can folds 
fufpicion. 

Nothing is more grievous than the lofs »f 
his friendlhip whom we have greatly efteemed, 
and leali feared would fail us. SpeBator. 

A friendlhip of intereft lafts no longer than 
the intereft continues : whereas true affeflion, 
is of the nature of a diamond j it is laftlng, and 
it is hard to breaks 

Without friends the world is but a wilder-, 
nefs. Ld Bacon. 

A man may eafily fecure himfelf from open 
and profeffed .enemies ; but from fuch as under 
a pretence of amity defign him injury, there is 
no faniluary. Who would imagine, that a. 
pleating countenance could harbour villany-j of 
that a fmile could fit upon the face of mifchief * 
Whofoever would reclaim his friend, and 
bring hin to a true and .perfeft underftanding 
of himfelf, may privately admonish, bat mutt 
never publicly reprehend him- An open ad- 
monition is an open difgrace. 

As certain rivers ar.e never fr ufeful as when, 
they overflow ; fo hath friendlhip nothing more 
excellent in it than exce&, and dothratber of- 
fe_nd in her moderation, than in her violence. 
[ A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and; 
his excellency is invaluable. 

Friendfhip has a noble effefl upon alt acci- 
dents and conditions. It relieves our cares^ 
raifes our hopes, and abates our fears. A friend 
who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf into a new^ 
plcalure ; 
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pleafure j and, by opening his misfortunes, 

leaves part of them behind hi.n. Cottier. 

Profperity gains friends, and adverfity triei 
them. 

When a friend afketh, there is no to-morrow. 

All men have their frailties. Whoever looks 
for a friend without imperfections, will never 
find what he fecks i we love oiiifelves with all 
our faults, and we ought to love our friend in 
like manner. 

Charity is friendfhipin common, and friend- 
ftiip is charity inclofed. 

It is with fiui-ere affection or friendmip, as 
■with ghofts and apparitions : a thing that every 
body talk* of, and fcarce any hath feen. Rochef. 

Friends mull be preserved with good deeds, 
and enemies reconciled with fair words. 

Whoever moves you to part with a true and 
tried friend, has certainly a defign to make way 
for 'a treacherous enemy. Sir R. L'Ejtrange. 
* He is happy, that finds a true friend in extre- 
mity ; but he is much more fo, who findeth not ' 
extremity whereby to try his friend, rfrif.otle. 

No man can lay himfelf nnder an obligation 
to do an ill thing. Pericles, when one of his 
friends importuned his fervice in an unjuft mat- 
ter, excufed himfelf, faying, I am a friend as fart 
as the altar. 

It was a good fpeech of Diogenes, We have 
need of faithful friends, or (harp enemies. 

Friendlhip is the moft facred of all moral 
bonds, TruOs of confidence, though without 
any 
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any exprefs ftipi lation or caution, arc yet, in 
the very nature of them, as licred as if they 
■were guarded with a thoufand articles or con- 
ditions. Sir R. L'Efiratige. 

A true and faithful friend is a living treafure : 
a comfort in folitude, and a lancluary in diltrefs. 

Some caies are fo nice, that a man cannot 
appear in them himfelf, but mull leave the foli- 
ating wholly to his fiiend. For the purpole : A 
man cannot recommend himfelf without vanity, 
nor alk many times without unealineis : but a 
kind proxy will dojuftke to his meiits, and re- 
lieve his modefty, and effeft his builnefs, with- 
out trouble or bluffiing. Colli 

A friend cannot be known in profperity, and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adverGty. 

That friendlhip which confifis only in the 
reciprocation of civil offices, is but a kind of 
traffic ; and it abides no longer than whilft 
fuch men can be ufeful to one another. 'Tis a 
negotiation, not a friendlhip, that has an eye 
to advantages. 

An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; 
but a friend will fufFer greater injury by our 
dUHm illation. St Fvremond. 

Some enemies, as well as friends, are necef- 
tary ; they make us more circumfpeft, more 
diligent, wifer, and better. 

One friend is not bound to bear a part in 
the follies of another, but rather to difluade him 
from them j and if he canrot prevail, to tell 
fcim plainly, as Phocion did Antipater, I can't 
be 
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be both your friend and flatterer. Plutarch, 
Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 
Mifery, without a friend to bear a part, is 
.very afflicting ; and happinefs, without com- 
munication, is tedious ; and, as Seneca has ob- 
; ferved, fometimes inclines us to make a volin> 
. tary choice of mifery, fur novelty. 

There is requifite to friendmip more good* 
nefs and virtue, than dexterity of wit, or height 
of understanding ; it being enough, that men 
.have fufficient prudence to be as good as they 
.Arnold be, in order to the compleatihg a vir* 
tuous friendftif . , . 

Next to the acquiring good friends, the bed 
purchafe is ufeful books. 

'Tis better to be judge, faid Bias, betweea 
ftrangers, than between intimates : for,-by the 
firft one is fure to gain a friend, and by the o- 
ther an enemy. 

There can be no friendmip where there is no 
"freedom. 

It is difficult to act the part of a tvue friend : 
for many times, by telling him of his failings, 
we lofe his affection ; and if we are filcnt, we 
betray our own confidence. But we can't lofe 
a friend in a more honourable way, than hi 
feeking by good-will to prefervehim. " j 

There is nothing fo engaging as a benevo- 
lent difpofition. This temper makes a man's ] 
behaviour inoffenfive, affanle, and obliging ; it I 
multiplies friends- and difarms the malice of afl 
enemy. 
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It will be very fit for all that have entered 
into any ftrifl friendlhip, to make this one fpe- 
cial article in the agreement, That they (halt 
mutually admonilh and reprove each other. 
Dtity of man. 

Whatever is excellent, hath moft of unity i 
and as a river divided into feveral ftreams is 
more weak, fo friendlhip fliared amongft many, 
h always languid and impotent. 

As it is virtue which mould determine us in 
the choice of our friends ; fo it is that alone 
which we mould always regard in them, with- 
out inquiring into their good or ill fortune. 
Bruycre. 

If a man be entertaining in his difcewrfe, and 
obliging in his actions j all that friendlhip pre- 
tends to, is done effectually. Charrou. 

A true friend unbofoms freely, advifes jiiftly, 
afllfts readily,adventures boldly, takes all pati- 
ently, defends courageoufly, and continues a. 
friend unchangeably. Pen. 



Of Company, Ctnverfation, and Deporlmtnt. 

NOTHING more engages the affections 
of men, than an handfome atidrefs, and 
graceful converktion. SpeOator. . .. : j 
It is to the virtue and errors of our converfa* : 
H 
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tion anil ordinary deportment, that we *>ffe 
both our enemies and our friends, our good or 
bad character abroad, our domeftic peace and 
troubles, and in an high degree the improve* 
ment and depravation of our minds. 

When you come into any company, obferve 
their humours! fuit your own carriage thereto, 
by which infinuation you will make their 
converfe more free and open. Let your dif- 
courfe be more in queries and doublings, than 
peremptory aiTertions or difputings. Sir Ifaas 
Newton. ] 

A man without complaifance, ought to have i 
a great deal of merit in the room of it. 

Our converfation fliould be fuch, that youth 
may therein find improvement, women modefty, 
the aged refpecr, and all men civility. 

Talkativenefs is ufually called a feminine 
vice: but it is poffible to go into mafculine 
company, where it will be as hard to wedge in 
a word, as at a female gofliping. 

He whofe honeft freedom makes it his virtue 
to fpeak what he thinks, makes it his neceflity 
to think what is good. 

Controvei fies, for the mod part, leave truth 
in the middle, and are factions at both ends. 

He that is peremptory in his own ftory, may 
meet with another that is peremptory in the 
contradiction of it ; and then the two Sir Pojr- 
Hoes muft have a Ikirmim. 

Victory ever inclines to him tha t contends the 

Left 
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tefi pains a man cannot take, than to hold 
his tongue. Hear much, and fpeak little ; for 
the tongue is the toftiwnent of 'the grcateit 
good, and greateft evil, that is done in the 
■world. Sir W. Raleigh. 

If any man offend thee with too much im- 
pertinent talk, do'nt give him the hearing, and 
that will be revenge enough. 

Delight, not thyielf with lampoons, fatyrs, 
and- jeits : for whatever pleafure they procure at 
firft, the reflexion that follows is rarely favour- 
able to the author.. - 

Raillery mull be fine and delicate, and fuch 
as rather fcrves to heighten converfation, than 
offend the perlons which compofe the aflembly. 

Vile and debauched expreffions are the fare 
marks of an abject and groveling mind, and the 
filthy overflowings of a vitious heart. SpeBatort 

The_Jiatred of the vitious will do you le& 
harm than their converfation. 

Speak always according to your confeience ; 
but let it be done in the terms of good nature, 
civility, and good manners. 

To inform, or be informed, ought to be the 
end of all conferences. Men are too apt to be 
concerned for their credit, more than for their 
eaufe. Pen. 
, Some fay, that hurt never comes by Glence : 
but they may as well fay, that good never comes 
by fpeech j for where it is good to fpeak, it is 
ill to be filent. 

Refolve to fpeak and a6t well in company, in 
~" Ha % k * 
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fpite of thofe that do ill ; whofe vice fet agamfl 
thy virtue, will render it the more conspicuous 
and excellent. Dr Fuller. 

A quaint and folicitous way of fpeaking, is the 
fign of a weak mind. 

Freedom, which is the life of convention, 
iKiift be reciprocal, or it cannot be agreeable. 

We fhould always accommodate ourfelves to 
the capacity of thofe with whom we converfe. 
The difcourfe of fome men is as the ftars, 
which give little light, becaufe they are fo high. 

It is a great mafter-piece to fpeak well, with- 
out affecting knowledge. 

A prudent man defires as much to inform 
himfelf, as to inftrud others. 

The art ofpleafing in company, is not to ex- 
plain things too circumstantially, buttoexprefs 
only one part, and leave your hearers to make 
out the.reft. 

Nothing requires more judgment than to- 
rally inoffenfively, and to make this innocent 
war agreeable and pleafant. 

He that is truely polite, knows how to con- * 
tradict with refpeft, and to pleafe without adu- 
lation ; and is equally remote from an infipid 
complaifance, and a low familiarity. 

It is a fare method of obliging in conversati- 
on, to (hew a pleafure in giving attention. 

In difcourfe it is good to hear others firfl: ; for 
Jilcnce hath the fame cffeft as authority. 
Better fay nothing than not to the purpofe j 
and 
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and to fpeak pertinently, eonfider both what is 
fit, and when it is fit to fpeak. Pen. 

Rhetoric in ferions difcourfes is like the 
flowers in corn ; plcaiing to thofe who come on- 
ly for amulement ; but prejudicial to him who 
would reap profit from it. Dr Swift. 

As men of fenfe fay a great deal in few words ; 
fo the half-witted have a talent of talking 
much, and yet faying nothing. Rochef. 

If you think twice before you fpeak once, 
you will fpeak twice the better for it. Pe ». 

Contrive as much as you can before-hand of 
what to difcourfe, and lay your fcene, which af- 
terwards you may manage is you pleafe. 

One reafon why we fee fo few agreeable in 
converfation, is, that almoft every body is more 
intent upon what he himfelf hath a mind to lay, 
than upon making pertinent replies- to what the 
reft of the company fay to him. Rochef. 

He that talks all he knows, will talk more 
than he knows. Great talkers diicharge too 
thick to take always true aim. 

To orie you find full of queftions it is beft to 
make no anfwer at all. 

"We fometimes fhall meet with a frothy wit, 
who will rather lole his beft friend, than his 
worft jeft. 

A man without fecr«cy it an open letter for 
every one to read. 

Modefty in your difcourfe will give a luftre 
to truth, and an excufe to your errors. 
Your wit may make clear things doubtful ; b*it 
H 3 * 
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it is your prudence to make doubtful things 

clear. 

If your opinion be indefenfible, don't obfti- j 
nate'ly maintain a bad caufe. He that argues a- 
gainft truth, takes pains to be overcome. 

We are not fo much to regard who fpeaks, 
as what is fpoken. 

In table-talk, fays Montaigne, I prefer ths- 
pleaiant and witty before the learned and the 
grave. 

Some men are filent for want of matter, or 
aflurance ; and fome again are talkative for 
want offenfe. 

It is a figu of great prudence to be willing to 
receive iuftruclion : the mod intelligent perfoa-' 
fometimes (lands in need of it. 

Studied figures and ornaments in fpeech are 
not always conformable to good fenfe : they ferve 
more to amufe than toinftrudt: and are often- 
times a burden to the fpeaker as well as the hear- 
er. 

Some men extinguifli their own genius, by co- 
pying and ftriving to aflume that of others. 

A reproof has more effecl when it comes by 
■ a Gde-wind, [than if it were leveled direiflly at 
the perfon. 

It often happens in company, as in apotheca- 
ries (hops, that thofe pots which are empty, are 
* as gaudily drelTed and flourifhed, as thofe that 
are full. Pen. 

There are braying men in the world, as well 
as braying aJTes ; for what'ii loud and fenfeleft 
.- ■ ■ talking, 
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A calking, huffing, and fw earing, any other than 
a more faihionable way of braying i Sir R. 
U Ejirange. 

Too muchau'everation gives ground of fufpici- 
en. Truth and. houefty have no need of loud 
protections. . 

The tongue is a wild bead, very difficult to 
6e chained again, when once let loofe. 

It was good advice given to one, not fo much 
*s to laugh in compliance with him that derides 
another; for you will be hated by him hederides. 

We mull fpeak well, and ad well. Brave ali- 
ens are the fubftance of life, and good layings 
the ornament of it. Art of .Prud. 
' He can never fpeak well, that can never hold 
lus tongue. It is one thing to fpeak much, and 
another to fpeak pertinently. Much tongue 
and much judgment feldom go together: for 
talking and thinking are two quite different 
faculties; and there's commonly more depth, 
where there's lefs noife. 

Some people write, and others talk themfelves- 
out of their reputation. 

Converfation is generally confined to indiffe- 
rent, low, or perhaps vitious fubje&s ; and all 
that is ferious or good, is almoft banhhed th» 
world. Some are fo black in the mouth, as to 
utter nothing that is decent ; fupplying want 
of wit with want of modefty, and want of re- 
putation with want of fhame. 

Buffbonry and fcurrility are the corruption of 
wit, at knavery is of wifdom. 

Th«re 
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There is nothing more difagreeable, than con- 
tinual jefting. By endeavouring to purchafe 
the reputation of being pleafant, a man lofes 
the advantage of being thought wife. 

A jeft told in a grave manner, has the better 
effeft ; but you extinguifh the appetite of laugh- 
ter in others, if you preventthem by your own. 

The fpleen does (bine times great fervice in 
company ; it makes ill-nature pafs for ill health, 
dullnefs for gravity, and ignorance for referved- 
nefs. Collier, 

He that can reply calmly to an angry man, 
is too hard far him. 

It is not grateful or difcreet to dwell too- 
long upon a fubject ; the brain being like a 
field ; though never fo rich, if you over-harrow 
it, you (hall be fu.-e to turn up barren ground 
at lift. 

A man fecluded from company, can have but 
the devil andhimfelf to tempt him ; but he that 
converfes much in the world, has almoft as many 
{hares as he has companions. 

Good offices are the cement of fociety. 

To fpeak ill of a man in his abfence, {hews a 
feftfe mind ; and to his face, is adding affront to 
the fcandal. 

Cafual omiflions, and little (allies of heat of 
liberty, mould go for nothing. 

A gentleman mould talk like a gentleman* 
which is like a wife man. 
The ground of almoft all our falic reafoniug is, 
that 
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that we feldom took any farther than on one 
jide of the queftion. 

At table (it is a faying), the company mould 
never exceed that of the mufes, nor be under the 
number of the grace*. 

Some, under a fool's cap, exercife a knave's 
wit, making a feeming Gmplicity the excufe oF 
their impudence. 

A too great credulity is great limplicity ; and 
to believe nothing, becaufe our narrow capaci- 
ties cannot comprehend it, is a great ftupidity. 

The life of life, is fociety ; of fociety, free- 
dom ; of freedom, the difcreet and moderate nfo 
of it. 

It is a fair ftep towards happinefs and virtue, 
to delight in the converlation of good and wife 
men ; and where that cannot be had, the next 
point is, to keep no company at all. Sen. 

He who treats men ingenuoufly, and converfes 
kindly with them, gains a good eileem with a 
very eafy expence. 

Good-nature (fays a polite author), is more 
agreeable in converfation than wit, and gives a 
certain air to the countenance, which is more 
amiable than beauty. 

There is no man but delights to be queftion- 
ed in his own profelfion; when, being moved by 
others, he may feem co publifti his knowledge 
without orientation. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occafion to 
blulh at his own ignorance in any one thing, 
who perhaps may excel us in many. 

Superlative 
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Superlative commendations, befides bring- 
ing in queftion the Jincerity of the fpeaker, 
often give offence to the hearer, and do no J 
credit to the perfon commended. 

To have the reputation of a wit, is but 
Kttle credit; iince it it generally applied ra- I 
ther to raillery and fatyr, than pregnancy and ' 
beauty of conceit. 

Inftrucrions are entertained with better effeft, 
when they are not too perfonally addrelfed. 
We may with civility glance at, but cannot 
without rudehefs and ill-manners ft are upon the 
faults and imperfections of any man. 

Difcretion of fpeech is more than eloquence ; 
and to fpeak agreeably to him with whom wr "j 
eonverle, is more t&an to fpeak ra- exafl order.. ' 
Ld Bacon. 

True humour muft confift in a pleafantry deri- 
ved from nature ; "in vivacity and mirth wlth- 
#ut affectation, bounded by truth, and fupport- 
ed by good fenfe. 

The value of things is not in their fize, but ' 
quality ; and fo of reafon, which, wrapped in 
few words, hath the greater weight. 

The greateft wifdom offpeech, is to know- 
wlien, and what, and where to fpeak ; the time, 
matter, and manner. The next to it is filence. 

To ufe too many circumftances 'ere one come 
to the matter, is wearifome; to ufe none is 
tlunt. Ld Bacon. 

Some are fo flow of fpeech, and fo very 
4ull, that their heads may be compared to an 
Alembic,. 

i .Pjailjzec; by.Soogkf 
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Alembic, which gives you drop by drop an ex- 
tract of the fimples in it. Baiz. 

From ill air, we take difeafes; from ill com- 
pany, vices and imperfections. 

A true tiling fpoken by a falfe tongue, can 
hardly efcape corrupting. 

It is common with fome men to fwear, only 
to fill up the vacuities of their empty difcourfe. 

Common fwearing argues in a man perpetual 
diftruit of his own reputation; and is an ac- 
knowledgment, that he thinks his bare word, 
not to be worthy of credit, rfbp Tiilotfon. 

That which is not fit to be practifed, is not 
fit to be fo much as mentioned. 

Men are pleafed with a jefter, but never 
efteem him. A merry fellow is the faddeft fel- 
low in the world. SpeSator, ' 

you will never be thought to talk too much, 
"when you talk well; and always fpeak too 
much, when you fpeak ill. 

He that bath a fatyrical vein, as he maketb 
others afraid of his wit, fo he had need be afraid 
of others memory. Ld Bacon. 

The beft knowledge of behaviour and con- 
verfe, is obferving decencies. 

As a man mould not conftrue that in earneft, 
which is fpoken in jeft; fo he mould not fpeak. 
that in jeft, which may be conftrued in earneft. 

None above the character of wearing a chur- 
lifti man's livery, ought to bear with his ill 
manners. SpeBator. ,■ ■*; .,-.>» 

When things are plain of themfelves, a fet 
argument 
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argument does but perplex and confound them. 
Ckarron. 

In rtafoning, the beft way to carry the 
caufe, and which will bring the controverfy 
to a fpeedy determination, is by alking que- 
ftions, and proceeding ftill upon the adverfary's 
conceflions. 

Words are the pledges and pictures of our 
thoughts, and therefore ought not to he ob- 
fcure and obfolete. Truth (as Euripides fays) 
loves plain language. 

A man may contemplate virtue in folitude 
and retirement : but the practical part confifts 
in its participation, and the fociety it hath 
with others ; for whofoever is good, is the 
better for being communicable. 

We learn more truth of ourfelves from our 
enemies than our friends. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
expoftng thofe we converfe with, is the qualifi- 
cation of little, ungenerous tempers. The 
greateft blemifhes are often found in the moll: 
Ihining characters. But what an abfurd thing 
is it, to pafs over all the valuable parts of a 
man, and fix our attention on his infirmities ; 
to obferve his imperfections more than [ his 
virtues! Speflator. 

A little wit, and a great deal of ill-nature, 
will furnilh a man for fatyr ; but the greateft 
inftance of wit, » to commend well. Abp 
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Complaifance renders a fuperior amiable, 
an ecjuaJ agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

To mean wifely, is better than to fpeak elo- 
quently. . , 

It is an excellent rule to be obfervcd in ajl. 
difputes, That men ftiould give foft words, and 
hard arguments ; that they Ihould not fo much 
ftrive to vex, as to convince an enemy. Bp 
Wilktm. 

Contradiction (hould awaken our attention 
and care, but not our pallion ; we mull be of 
no fide or intereft but that of truth. 

Where-ever the fpeech is corrupted, fo is the 
mind. Seneca. ■ 

A great talker will always fpeak, though 
no body minds him ; nor does he mind any 
body, when they fpeak to him. 

Zeno, of all virtues, made his choice of 
filence : for by it, faid he, I hear" other mens 
imperfections, and conceal my own. 

Nothing is more filly than an ill-timed laugh. 
Many, are feen to laugh at their own imper- 
fections in another. , 

A jeft is no argument, nor a loud laughter a 
demonftration. Sir R. V Eft range. 

A man's attire, and exceflive laughter, (hew 
what he is. 

He that in company only fludies mens diver- 
fion, fhall be fure at the fame time to kofe their 
refpect. Epitf. 

Though wit be very ufeful, yet unlefs a wife 
man has the keeping of it, that knows when, 
I and 
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and where, and how to apply it, it is like 

wildfire, that flies at rovers, runs hifling about, 

and blows up every thing that comes in its 

way, without any refpeft, or difcrimination. ■ 

DrSatt. 

A common fwearer has a brain without any 
idea on the (Wearing fide. Toiler. 

The too frequent fafhion of oaths and im- 
precations, has no temptation to excufe it, no 
man being born of a (wearing conftitution. 

He that reveals a fecret, injures them to 
whom he tells it, as well as himfelf. The bed 
maxim concerning fecrets, is, Neither to hear, i' 
nor to divulge them. , U 

Gentle reply to fcurrilous language is the * , 
moft' fevere revenge. 

The deepeft waters are the moft filent ; 
empty velTels make the greateft found, and 
tinkling cymbals the worft mufic. They who ' j 
think leaft, commonly fpeak moll. Tatter. j 

The heart of fools is in their mouth, but 
the tongue of the wife is in their heart. 

Silence is fometimes more ugnificant and 
fublime, than the moft: noble and moft expref- 
five eloquence. Tatter. 

Inftruftive ridicule often does more than re» 
prehenfion. 

It was a good reproof of Ariftotle's to an 
egregious prater, that had perplexed him with 
many abfurd ftories, and concluded every one 
with this idle repetition ; And is not this, a, 
wonderful thing ! No wostter at al 1 - &id Ari- 
::otle, 
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ftotle, this j but if a man fhould Hand ftill to 
hear you prate thus, that were a wonder in- 
deed. 

A concluding face, put upon no concluding 
argument, U the molt contemptible fort of 
folly. 

Metal* are known by their weight, and men 
hy their talk. Material gravity makes gold 
precious, and moral renders the man fo. 

To be referved in ipeaking, is the feal of the 
capacity. Cratlan. 

No injury makes fo deep an impreflion in 
one's memory, as that which is done by a cut? 
ting, malicious jefl ; for let it be never fo 
good, yet it is always extreme bad when it 
occafious enmity. 

It is ufual with obftinate perfons, to regard 
neither truth in con trad idling, nor benefit ia 
difputing. Pofitivenefs is a certain evidence 
of weak judgment. 

A well-bred man, fays Montaigne, is always 
fociable and complaifant. 

Complaifance obliges while it reprehends. 
Without this the belt advice feems but a re- 
proach, praife is difagreeable, and converts 
tion troublefome. 

He that is not fo exact as to pleafe, fhould 
at lead be fo affable as not to difoblige. 

They who have the true tafte of conven- 
tion, enjoy themfelves in a communication of 
each others excellencies, and not in a triumph, 
•ver their imperfeclions . Sge&atw. 
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Too great a diftruft of one's fclf, produces a 
bafe fear ; which, depriving our minds of their 
liberty and aflurance, makes our reafonings 
weak, our words trembling, and our actions 
faint. 

The only way to be amiable, is to be 
triable. 

In cooverfation, a man of good fenfe will 
Teem to be lefs knowing, to be more obliging ; 
and chufe to be on a level with others, ra- 
ther than opprefs with the fuperiority of his 
genius. Tatler. 

We are apt to fall into error, when we 
Rudy too much to pleafe ; and the fubject of 
of our difcourfe is often weakened by this too 
curious care to give it an agreeable variety, 
which would be more ftrong, if it were more 
natural. We lofe what is folid, in too eager 
jfurfuit of what is arnamental- 

In a fpeech delivered in a public afTembly, it 
is expected a aian fhould ufe all bis reafons in 
the cafe he handleth ; but in private perfua- 
fions it is a great error. Ld Bacon. 

The fcreft way to perfuade, is to pleafe. 
Paflionate difputes darken our reafon, but 
feldom enlighten our underftanding. 

If incivility proceed from pride, it deferres 
to be hated ; if from brutifhnefs, it is only 
contemptible. Gratian. 

A merit that is worthy of praifes, may be 
fpoiled by praifes. 

Excefs of ceremony fhews want of breeding. 

That 
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That civility is belt, which excludes all fuper- 
fluous formality". 

A tale out of feafon, is as mufic in mourn- 
ing. 

A good taje ill told, is a bad one. 

He that makes himfelf the common jefter 
of a company, has but juft wit enough to be a 
fool. 

Sharp jeftrare blunted more by neglecting, 
than by refponding, except they be fuddenly 
and wittily retorted. But it is no imputation 
to a man's wifdom, to ufe a filent fcorn. 

Confine your tongue, left it confine you. 

Such as, having heard difobliging difcourfe, 
repeat it again to the perfons concerned, are 
much miftaken, if they think to oblige them 
by fuch indifcreet confidences. Pen. 

Thofe that admonilh their friends, fays Plu- 
tarch, mould obferve this rule, Not to leave 
them with Iharp exprelEons. HI language de- 
ftroys the force of reprehenfion, which mould, 
be always given with prudence and circum- 
fpeftion. 

Weak men are generally mod loquacious, 
thinking te make up that in number of words, 
which is wanting in weight. 

In heat of argument, men are commonly like 
thofe that are tied back to back; clofe joinedi 
and yet they cannot fee one another. 

Subtile deputations are only the fport of wits; 
and fitter to-be contemned than relblved. Sene- 
ca, 
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As, among wife men, he is the wifeft that, 
thinks he knows leaft; fo, among fools, he hi the 
greateft that think* he knows moft. Hum.Prud. 

In infants, levity is aprettinefs; in men grown 
a Ihameful deleft ; but in old age, a moult reus 
folly, Raft. 

Familiar converlktion ought to ba the fchoot 
of learning and good breeding. A man ought 
to make his mailers of his friends, reafoning the 
plea lure of con verie with the profit of inftru&ion. 

A wife man will refolve to ftrike in with good 
fenfe, as much abandoned as it is; and to fol- 
low reafon, though in difgrace. 

A good underftanding with a bad will, makes 
a very unhappy conjunffioa. That is an un- 
lucky wit which is employed to do evil. Th«- 
Spanilh proverb fays, Knowledge will become 
felly, if good fenle do not take care of it. 

There is a time when nothing-, a time 5 when- 
ibmething, but no time when all things are to. 
ht Ipoken. , , 

Some men have no more but a front; juft like 
homes, which for want of agood foundation have- 
not been finilhed. After the firft falutation, 
the converfation if at an end ; for the pool of 
words is foon drained, when the imderftanding is 
ihallow. 

■ It is befl: mourning alone, and belt rejoicing 
in company. s 

It is obferved of the public and private life. 
That a man lives in one cafe to his country, in 
the other to himfejf : the one is a life of 
thought, 
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thought, the other of action. And both are 
prettily defined l»y an old philofopher : It is a 
fine thing, laid liberates, to be alone ; and it 
is a fine thing to-be talking of it in good com- 
pany; which ce-mprifes the comforts of both 
conditions in one. 

- The fpeech of the- ancient Grecians was 
ufually fliort, and very fignificant: as when 
Philip King of Macedonia fent a threatening 
letter, that if he entered into Laconia, he would 
overthrow them 3 they wrote back to him, only 
this word, If. 

The true art of converfation feems to be this : 
Ab agreeable freedom and oppennefs, with a re- 
fervednefs a» little appearing as is poifible. AbpTiL 

This rule ihould be obferved in all conver- 
fation, That men Ihould notialk to pleafe them- 
fclves, but thofe that hear them.- This would 
make them conBderywhethcr what they fpeak 
fae worth hearing ; whether there be either wit 
or fenfe in what they are about to fay and 
whether it be adapted to the time when, the- 
place where, and the perfon to wham it is fpok- 
en. Tat/er. 

Death and life are in the power of the tongue. 

Let your fubject (fays Epidtetus) be fome- 
thing of neceflity and ule ; fomething that may 
advance the love and practice of virtue,' re- r 
form the pinions, or jnftrufi the underftandingp- 
filch as may adminifter advice to men in difficul- 
ties, comfort them under afflictions, aflift them 
in the fearch of the-truth, give them a reverend 
fenfe 
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Of the Generous Mind. ro; 
He that is fenfible of no evil but what he feels, 
has a hard heart ; and he that can fpare no 
kindncfs from himfelf, has a narrow foul. 

. Alphonfus King of Sicily, being alked, what 
he would referve for himfelf, who gave fo much 
away i Even thofe thing! (faid he) that 1 do 
give ; for the reft I efteem as nothing. 

Goodnefs is generous and diffufive : it is 
largenefs of mind, and fweetnefs of temper ; mo- 
1 deft and fincere, inoffenfive and obliging. Where 
this quality is predominant, there is a neblc for- 
wardnefs for publick benefit ; an ardor to relieve 
the wants, to remove the oppreffions, and better 
the condition of all mankind. Collier. 

Liberality and thankfulnefs are theboads of 
concord. Cicero. 

No character is more glorious, none more at- 
tractive of univerfal admiration and refpect, than, 
that of helping thofe who are in no condition 
of helping themfelves. Charron, 

Caslarufed to lay, that no mafic -was fo charm- 
ing in his ears, as the requefts of his friends, and 
the Applications of thofe iawant ofhisaffiftance. 
" By companion we make others mifery our 
own ; and fo by relieving them, we at the fame 
time relieve ourfelves alfo. Sir T, Brown* 

It is better to be of the number of thofe who 
need relief, than of thofe who want hearts to 
give it. Gent. cat. 

Some who are reduced to the laft extremities, 
would rather perilh than expofe their condition 
to any, lave the great and noble-minded. Thejf 
efteem 
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eftcem fUeh to be wife men, generous, and conff- 
derate of the accidents which commonly befal 
us. They think, to thofe they may freely unbo- 
fom themfelves, and tell their wants, without 
the hazard ofa reproach, which wounds more 
deeply than afliort d«nial. Turkijb Spj. 

It was well faid of him that called a good of- 
fice that was doneharflily, Afttny pitti tf bread? 
it is neeeflary for him that is hingry, to receivr 
itj but it almoft choakihimin the going down.. 
Sun 

Auguftui received all fuiters with fuch great hu- 
manity, that he pleafantly rebuked one of them,, 
becaufe in giving him his petition (he faid), he did 
it fo timoroufly, as if he had been reaching melt ' 
to an elephant. 

That which is given with pride and" often- , 
tation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 
Let a benefit be never focbnfiderable, themaaner 
of conferring it is yet the nobleft part. 

No objeft is more pteafing-to the eye, than the ' 
fight of a man whom you have obliged; nor 
any raufic fo agreeable to the ear, as the voice 
of one that owns you for his feeneraflor. Spec 
Mor. 

The qualifications which render men worthy 
of favours, are the fame which make them de. 
firous to acknowledge them. There may be as 
much generoGty (hewed in the handfotne ac- 
knowledgment ofa kindnefs, as there is in con- 
ferring of that which defcrres fuch acknowleds-" 
ment. 6 

.it 
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It it a good rule for every one who has a com- 
petency ol' fortune, to lay afuic a certain pro- 
portion of hii income for pious and charitable 
ufes ; he will then always give eafily and chear* 
fully. Spe£intor, .„ 

Hiftory reports of Titus, the fon of Vefpa- 
fian, that he never furTered a man to depart rvith 
dilcontent out of his prefenct. 

It ii a part of a*haritable man's epitaph,What 
I pofleffed, is left to others ; what I give away* 
remains with me. Spectator. 

Anaxagorar, who had a large eftate, gave the 
greateft.part of it to his friends j and being bla- 
I med for his careleflnefs, anfwered, It is enough 
j for you to care. One afting him; Why he had 
! no regard for his country i I have, faid he; and 
pointed towards heaven. When he returned 
home after travel, and faw his forn*er pofleffions, 
i he faid, Had I not loft thofe, I mould have been 
loft myfelf. And at the time he was dying, his 
friends alking where he would be buried i No 
matter, faid hej there's a ftiort cut into the 
other warld every where. 

Mark Antony, when depreffed, and at an ehb . 
of fortune, cried out, That he had loft all, ex- 
cept what he had given away. 

Don Alphonfo King of Naples, by alighting 
from his horfe to relieve a country-man that 
was in danger, gained the city of Gaeta in a 
few hours, by making his firft entry at their 
hearts, which the battery of his guns could not 
ha ve done in many day*. 

* Cyrus 
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Cyrus, the firft Emperor of Perlla, obtained 
a victory over the Affyrians ; and, after the 
battle, was fo fenGbly touched with feeing the ' 
field covered with dead bodies, that he order- 
ed the fame. care to be taken of the wounded 
Aflyrians, as of his own foldiers ; faying, They 
ire mtn as well as we, and are no longer ene- 
mies when once they are vanquiftied. 

Rutilius was told in his exile, that for his 
comfort there would be ere long a civil war, 
which would bring all the baniihed men home 
again. God forbid ! faid he : for 1 had rather my 
country fhould bluih for my banifhment, than 
mourn for my return. 

Cains, a nobleman of Rome, who was thrice 
conful, when he had beaten Pyrrhus King of 
Epirus, and drove him out of Italy, he divided 
tbe land, diftributing to every man four acres, 
and rcierved no more for himfelf ; faying, That 
none ought to be a general, who could not be 
content with a common foldier's (hare ; and 
that he had rather rule over rich men, than be 
rich himfelf. 

Scfoltris King of Egypt, having his chariot 
drawn by four kings who were his captives, one 
of them had his eye continually on the chariot- 
wheel. Whereupon Sefoftris afited, What he 
meant by it ? He anfwered, As often as I be- 
hold the turning of the wheel, (in which that I 
part which is now loweft, is prefently higheft, | 
Mid the higheft prefently loweft), it puts me 




Of the Generous Mind. 10 * 
in mind of our fortune. Whereat Sefoltris 
being moved, gave them their liberty, 

The words of Lewis XII. of France mewed 
a great and noble mind; who being advifedto 
punifti thofe that had wronged him before he was 
King, anfwered, It is not becoming a King of 
France to avenge injuries done to a Duke of 
Orleans. 

He that is noble-minded, has the fame con- 
cern for his own fortune, that every wife man 
ought to have, and the fame regard for his 
friend, that every good man really has. His 
ca-fy, graceful manner of obliging, carries as ma- 
ny charms as the obligation itfeif. His favours 
are not extorted from him by importunity, are 
not the late rewards of long attendance and 
expectation; but flow from a free hand, and 
open heart. 

A man advanced to greatnefs, who makes Ga- 
thers find their fortune in his, joins a great me- 
rit to. a great happinefs. St Evrimtr.d. 

Courteoufnefs and affability, meeknefs and 
deference for others, have had a place amongfl 
moral virtues, in all the fchemes of duty that 
have yet appeared in the world. 

There is no character more defervedly eftcem- 
ed, than that of a country-gentleman, who un- 
derftands the ftation in which heaven and na- 
ture have placed him. He h a father to his te- 
nants, a pattern to his neighbours ; and is more- 
fuperior to thofe of lower fortune by his bene- 
volence, than his pofleffions. He juftly divides 
. K hU 
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his time between folitude and company, fo as to 
nfe the one for the other. His life is empl oy- 
cd io the good offices of an advocate, a referee, 
a. companion, a mediator, and a friend. Spec- 
tator. 

Nothing but moderation and greatnefs of 
mind can make cither a profperous or an adverfe 
fortune eafy to us. . j 

It was a faying of Pliny, That he efteemed 
liim the belt good man that forgave others, 
as if he were every day faulty himfelf ; and 
who abftaincd from faults, as if he pardoned 
no body. 

Goodnefs of nature is of all virtues and dig- 
nities of the mind the greatejt, being the cha- 
racter of the Deity ; and without it man is 
a bufy, mifchievous, wretched thing, no bet- 
ter than a kind of vermin. Lii Bacon. 

We read a pretty palTage of a certain Cardi- 
nal, who, by the multitude of his generous ac- 
tions, gave occafion for the world to call him, 
The ptiton of the poor. This ecclefiaftic prince 
had a' conftant cuftom, once or twice a-week, 
to give public audience to all indigent people, 
in the hall of his palace, and to relieve every 
one according to their various necellities, or 
the motions of his own bounty. One day, a 
poor widow, encouraged with the fame of his 
generofity, came into the hall of this Cardinal, 
With her only daughter, a beautiful maid, a- 
bout filteen year* of age. When her turn came 
to be heard, among a croud of petitioners, the 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal difcerning the marks of an extraor- 
dinary moftefly in her face and carriage, as al- 
fo in her daughter, he encouraged her to tell 
her wants freely. She blufhing, and not with- 
out tears, thus addrefled herfelf to him. « My 
** Lord, I owe for the rent of my houfe five 
** crowns ; and fuch is my misfortune, that I 
**■ ' have no other means to pay it, fave what 
4e would break my heart, fince my landlord 
threatens to force me to it ; that is, to pro- 
** ftitute this my only daughter, whom I have 
** hitherto with great care educated in virtue. 
4t "What I beg of your Eminence, is, that you 
** would plcafe to interpofe your authority, and 
** proteins from the violence of this cruel man, 
*' till by our honeft indultry we can procure the 
** the money for him." The Cardinal, moved 
■with admiration of the woman's virtue and in- 
nocent modelly, hid her be of good courage. 
Then he immediately wrote a billet ; and giv- 
ingit into the widow's hands, Go, faid he, to my 
fteward, and he fliall deliver thee five crowns 
to pay thy rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and 
returning the Cardinal a thoufand thanks, went - 
directly to the fteward, and gave him the note. 
Which when he had read, he told her out fifty 
crowns. She, aftonilhed at the meaning of it, 
arid fearing this was only the fteward's trick to 
try her honefty, refuled to take above five ;. 
faying, She mentioned no more to the Cardi- 
nal ; and (he was fare it was fome miftake. 
On the other fide, the fteward infifted on - 
K a. matter's 
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matter's order, not daring to call it in queflion. 
But all the arguments he could ufe were in- 
' fuflicient to prevail on her to take arty more 
than five crowns. Wherefore, to end the con- 
trover (y, he offered to go back with her to the 
Cardinal, and refer it to him. When they 
tame before that munificent prince, and he 
Was fully informed of the bufinefs, It is true., 
fald he, I miftook in writing fifty crowns. 
Give me the paper, and I will rectify it. There- 
upon he wrote again ; faying thus to the wo- 
man, So much candor and virtue deferves a re- 
compence. Herel have ordered youlive hundred 
crowns. What you can fpare of it, lay up as a 
dowry to give with your daughter in marriage. 



Of Benefits, Gratitude, and Ingratitude. 

THere is no vice or failing of man doth un- 
piinciple humanity, like ingratitude ; 
fince he who is guilty of it, lives unworthy »f 
his foul, that hath not virtue enough to be o- 
bliged, or to acknowledge the due merits of 
the obliger. 

Gratitude is a duty none can be excufed from, 
LecauiV it is always in our own dilpolal. Char, 
Thramgrateful, fays Xenophon, are neither 
fit to Save the -gods, their country, nor their 
friends: 

Without good-nature and gratitude, mei had 
as well live in a wildernefs, as in a civil fociety. 

He 
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He who conceals a benefit, is to be held but 
erne degree from denying it. 

Ingratitude is a crime fo (hameful, that there 
was never yet one found that would acknow- 
ledge himfelf guilty of it. 

It was a g?eat commendation of the Lace- 
demonians, that they knew how to give, and' 
to receive, prudently. 

Frisndfhip is the medicine for all misfortunes ; . 
but ingratitude dries up the fountain of all 
goodnefs.. Richtteu. 

Ingratitude is dire&ly oppofltc to nature and 
equity. It is hardly known among brutes ; for 
benefits and kindnefs have mollified lions. 

It is as common a thing for gratitude to be 
forgetful, as for hope to be mindful. When 
once a man has drank, lie turns his back upon 
the well. 

He that receiveth a benefit without being 
thankful, robs the giver of his juft reward. 1 It 
muft be a due reciprocation in virtue, that can 
make the obliger and the obliged worthy. 

To make too muchhafte to return to an obli- 
gation, is a fort of ingratitude. Rochef. 

He who receives a good turn,- fhould never 
forget it; he who does one, fhould never re- 
member it.. Charron. 

Cato in Tully boafts of this as the great com- 
fort and joy of his old age, That nothing was 
more pleafant to him, than, the confeience of a 
well-fpent life, and the remembrance of many 
benefits and kjildnelTes done to others. - 
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It is the character of an unworthy nature, ta 
write injuries in marble, and benefits in ttiift. 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the caul'e 
both of God and man ; for without it we can 
be neither fociable nor religious. Seneca. 

So long as we ftand in need of a benefit, 
there is nothing dearer to us ; nor any thing 
cheaper, when we have received it. 

It is the glory of gratitude, that it depends 
only on the good-will. If I have a will to be 
grateful, fays Seneca, I am fo. 

An anticipated favour hath two perfections. 
One is the promptitude of it, which obliges the 
receiver to greater gratitude ; and the other, 
in that the fame gift, which, coming later, 
would be a debt, by anticipation is a pure be- 
nefit. 



Of Honours, and of the Great, 

TRue honour, as defined by Cicero, is the 
concurrent approbation of good men ; 
fnch only being fit to give true praife, who are 
themfelves praife- worthy. 

Anciently the Romans worfhipped virtue and' 
honour for gods ; whence it was that they 
tttilt two temples, which were fo feated, as. 
none could enter the temple of honour, with- 
out pafling through the temple of virtue. 

No 
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No man can be great, fays Longinus, by be- 
ing owner of thofe things which wife men have 
always counted it a piece of greatnefs to deipife. 
It is not the pofTefTIng, but the right manage- 
ment of any valuable advantage, which makes 
us confiderable. 

Nobility is to be confidered only as an ima- 
ginary diftinction, unlefs accompanied with the 
praftice Of thofe generous virtues by which it 
ought to be obtained. Titles of honour, con- 
ferred upon fuch as have no perfonai merit to 
deferve them, are at beft but the royal (lamp- 
let upon bafe metal. Tatier,. 

The way to be truly honoured, is to be 
illuftrioufly good. It was worthily aufwered 
by Maximilian the German Emperor, to one 
who delired his letters-patent to ennoble him, 
lam. able, faid he, to make thee rich; but 
virtue mull make thee noble. 

Great qualities make great men. Who, 
lays Seneca, is a gentleman ? The man whom 
nature hath difpofed, and as it were cut out 
for virtue. This man is well born indeed; 
for he wants nothing elie to make him noble, 
who has a mind fo generous, that he can rife 
above, and triumph over fortune, let his con-, 
dition of life be what it will. 

It is true greatnefs that constitutes glory, 
and virtue is the caufe of both. But vice and 
ignorance taint the blood ; and an unworthy 
behaviour degrades and diJennobles a man,more 
than birth and fortuue aggrandife and exalt 
him. Guardian. He 
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He that boalletli of his anccftors, confefleth 
he hath no virtue of his own. No other per- 
son hath lived for our honour ; nor ought that 
to be reputed ours, which was long before w& 
had a being : for what advantage can it be to 
-a blind man, that his parents had good eyes i- 
does he fee one whit the better ? Charron. 

■ It was a fine compliment that Pliny made to 
to the Emperor Veipafian, Greatnefs and ma- 
jefty have changed nothing in you but this, 
that your power to do good mould be anlwer- 
ablc to your will; 

The world is a theatre; the bell actors^are- 
thofe that reprefent. their parts molt naturally ; 
but the wifeft are feldom the heroes ia the 
play. It is not to be coniidcred, (ays Epictetus, 
who ii prince, or who is beggar; but who 
acts the prince, or the beggar bell:. 

It is mentioned in hiftory to the honour of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus, that he would 
in no cafe permit offices to be fold : For, faid 
he, .he who buyeth, mud fell. I will not cj». 
dure any. merchandize of authority ; which if 
I tolerate, I cannot afterwards condemn ; and 
I fhall be afhamed to punifli him who fold, i 
what I permitted him to buy. 

Men mult have public minds as well as fa- 
laries, or they will ferve private ends at the i 
public coii. It. was Roman virtue that raifed 
the Roman glory. 

The lloweft advances to greatnefs are the 
mod fecure; but fwift riles are often attended 
with 
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with precipitate falls ; and what is fooneft got, 
is generally fhoneft in the poflcifion. 

It was a faying of Bias, Magiitracy difco- 
vers what a man is : for as empty veflels, tho' 
they have fome crack in them, while they are 
empty, do not difcover their flaws ; but when 
they are filled with liquors, immediately ihew 
their defects ; fo happens it with ill-difpofed 
and corrupt minds, which feldom difcover their 
rices, till they are filled with authority. 

An hero Ihould have all good qualities united 
in hjm, without affecting any : for what need 
has a great man of any foreign aid to pro- 
mote the regard that is due to his merit, when 
a certain air of noble fimplicity, and forgct- 
fulnefs of his own grandeur, will not fail to 
attach the public attention ; fince ihutting his 
eyes upon himfelf, is an infallible way to open 
all the world's upon him ? Gratian. 

If favour places a man above his equals, his 
fall places him below them. 

It is a (haftie for a man of honour and good 
fenfe to (lay waiting, at courts, when the end 
of his Cervices is become the end of his intereft 
and merit. As for myfeif, fays St Evremond, I 
fliould rather chufe to live in a convent or de- 
fart, than occafion, in thofe ^hat are my 
friends, companion ; and, in thofe that are 
not, the malicious pleafure of raillery. 

It is with followers at court, as with fol- 
lowers on die road, who firll belpatter thofe 
, that 
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that go before, and then tread on their heel*. 
Dn Swift. 

Favourites are juftly the envy of the people. 
They get every thing, and generally merit 
nothing. Ifabella of Caftile ufed to tell her 
Royal confort Ferdinand, That in a court there 
ought to be no other favourites, than the Queen 
favourite to the King, and the King favourite to 
the Queen. 

The prepoffeflions of the vulgar for men in 
power and authority, are fo blind, and they 
are generally fo admired in every thing they 
do, that if they could bethink themi'elves of 
being good, the multitude would in a manner 
idolize them. But, as Gratian obferves, when 
excellence concurs with high birth and fortune, 
it panes for a prodigy. 

The greater a mail is in power above others, 
the more he ought to excel them in virtue : 
■wherefore Cyrus faid, That none ought to go- 
vern, who was not better than tliofe he go- 
Terned. 

All things have tome kind of ftandard, by 
which the natural goodnefs or them is to be 
meafured.' We do not therefore efteem a (hip 
to be good, bccaufe it is curioufly carved, 
painted, and gilded ; but becaufe it is fitted 
for all the purpol'es of navigation, which is the 
proper end of a (hip. It mould be fo iikewife 
in our efteem of men, who are not fo much to 
be valued for the grandeur of their elites or 
titles, 
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tides, as by their inward goodnefs and excel- 
lence, Seneca, 

There is a rabble amongft the gentry, as 
well as the commonalty ; a fort of plebeian 
heads, whofe fancy moves with the fame wheel 
as thefe ; men in the fame level with me- 
chanics, though their fortunes do fomewhat 
gild their infirmities, and their purfes com- 
pound for their follies. Sir T. Brown, 

That which I admire at moil in the fortune 
of great men, fays Montaigne, is the croud of 
their adorers. All fubrniflion is due to kingi 
but that of the understanding. My reafon is 
not obliged to how and bend, though my 
knees are. "i 

A Chriftian and a Gentleman are now made 
jnconfiftent appellations of the fame perlbn. 
It is not, it feems, within the rules of good- 
breeding, to tax the vices of perlbns of quali- 
ty, as if the commandments were made only 
for the vulgar. Addifon. 

This one advantage is ohfervable in being 
nobly born, that it makes men fenfible they 
are allied to virtue, and lays (ironger obliga- 
tions upon them, not to degenerate from the 
excellencies of their anceltors. 

He that depends wholly upon the worth of 
others, ought to confider, that he hath hut the 
honour of an image ; and is worfhipped, not 
for bis own fake, but upon the account of what 
he reprefcnts. It is a lign a man is very 
poor, when he has nothing of his own to ap- 
pear 
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pear in ; but is forced to patch up his figure 
with the relicks of the dead, and rifle -tomb- 
ftones and monuments for reputation. Collier. 

What is truly great and majeft'ic, looks' 
more likeitfelf, the lefs it is adorned. I ftudy 
to make my life famous, faid King Thefeus, 
not io much by fplenriid appearances, and the 
appiaufes of others, as by my own acts of Folid 
virtue. 

Let any one remove his eye from the mo/t 
magnificent parade or triumph, to the expanfe 
of heaven ; and inftantly, what was great is 
little, what was public is private. Dr Young. 

We may obferve fomc of our noble country- I 
men, who come with high advantage, and a 
worthy character, into the public. But 'ere 
they have long engaged in it, their worth un- 
happily becomes venal. Equipages, titles, pre- 
cedencies, Hafts, ribbands, and other fuch glit- 
tering ware, are taken in exchange for inward , 
merit, and true honour. They may be induced 
to change their honeft meafures, aud fecrifice ., 
their caule and friends to an imaginary private i 
intercft; and, after this, aft farces, as they- | 
think tit; and hear qualities anil virtues alligned 
to them under the titles of Graces, Excellences, \ 
and the reft of this mock-praife and mimical j 
appellation. They may even with ferious 
looks be told of honour and worth, their prin- 
ciple, and their country : hut muffi be fenfible 
that the world knows better; and that their few 
frjends and admirers have either a very (hallow 

. wit, | 
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wit, or a very profound hypocrify. Ear/ of 
•Shaftejbury. 

A difficult accefs is the vice of thofe whofe 
manners honour and preferment have changed. 
Fewperfons in high employments retain the 
virtues of their private condition ; but it argues, 
men do not deferve great places, when they 
can value themfelves upon them. 

It is not the place, fays Cicero, that maketh 
the perfon, but the perfon that maketh the 
place honourable. 

Nothing is more odious than the practice of 
thofe<grea£men, who with fine looks and pro- 
mifes make one hope for fervices they never mean 
to perform. Find out fomething wherein I 
can ferve you, fays a court-minion ; and then 
upon the difcovery, he lays hold on it to fome 
other purpofe. Sir R. U Eftrange. 

There is no nobility like to that of 'a great 
heart: for it never (loops to artifice, nor is 
- wanting in good offices, where they are feafon- 
able. Crattan. 

Great men are generally for making what 
tliey do, real favours : for mould they prefer 1 
the deferving only, it would be like paying a 
debt, not doing a favour. 

No government can flourim where the mo- 
rals and manners of the people are irrupted : 
for, as TuIIy obferves, Take but aivny the awe 
of religion, ail that fidelity and juftice, fo 
neceltiry for the keeping up of human fociety, 
aauft perifli with it. . :. 

L The 
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The beft inftruments of good government 
ore good counfellors. He, that is not wife of 
himfelf, can never be well counfelled. 

Paffive obedience, unlimited power, and in- 
defeafible right, feem to have fomething of a 
venerable meaning in them : whereas in reali- 
ty they only imply, that a king has a right to 
be a tyrant ; and that the people are obliged 
in confeience to he flaves. Jdd'tfun. 

Who would not defire the honour that Age- 
filaus King of Sparta had, who was fined by: 
the Ephori for having floln away all the hearts 
of the people to himfelf alone Of whom it is 
faid, that he ruled his country by obeying it. 

It is with glory as with beauty : for as a 
fingle fine lineament cannot make a handfome 
face, neither can a fingle good quality render 
a man accomplifhed % but a concurrence of 
manv fine features, and good qualities, makes 
true beauty, and true honour. 

Henry III. of France, aiking tbofe about 
him, one day, What it was that the Duke of 
Guife did to charm and allure every one's 
heart? he received thisanfwer: Sir, the Duke 
tie Guife does good to all the world without 
exception, either direftly by himfelf, or indi- 
rectly by his recommendations. He is civil, 
Courteous, liberal ; has always fome good to fay 
of every body, but never fpeaks evil of any; and 
this is the reafon he reigns in mens hearts, as 
abfohitely ai your Majefty does in your kingdom. 
Thpugh an honourable title may be con- 
veyed 
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Of Honours, arid of the Great. ISJ 
veyed to pofterity, yet the ennobling qualities, 
which are the foul of grcntnefs, are a fort of 
incommunicable pcrfe&ions, and cannot be 
transferred. Indeed, if a man could bequealh 
Iiis virtues by will, and fettle. bis lenfe and 
learning upon bis heirs, as certainly as he can 
his lands, a brave anceitor would be a mighty 
privilege. Collier. 

Title and anceftry render a good man more 
illuftrious, but an ill one more contemptible. 
Vice is infamous, though in a prince ; and 
virtue honourable, though in a peafant. Ad- 
difon. 

The Athenians raifed a noble (tatue to the 
memory of jEfop, and placed a Have on a pe- 
deftal, that men might know the way to ho- 
nour was open to all. 

Men in former ages, though limple and plain, 
were great in themfelves, and independent on 
a thoufand things, which are fince invented, to 
fupply perhaps that true greatnels which Is 
now extincl. Bruyere* 

There is a nobility without heraldry. Though 
I want the advantage of a noble birth, laid 
Marius, yet my actions afford me a greater one; 
and they who upbraid me with it, are guilty of 
an extreme injufticc, in not permitting me to 
value myfelf upon my own virtue, as much as 
they value themfelves upon the virtue of others. 
Sailuft. 

The man of honour is an internal, the per- 
son of honour an external ; the one a real, the 
La othec 
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other a fictitious character. A perfon of hq»" 
our may be a profane libertine, penurious, 
proud ; may infult his inferiors, and defraud 
his creditors: but it is impoflible for a man of 
honour to be guilty of any of tbefe.- ^ 

There is no true glory, no true greatne% 
wi thout virtue ; without which we do but abufe 
all the good things we have, whether they be 
great or little, falfe or real. Riches make us 
either covetous or prodigal ; fine places make us 
defpiie the poor and poverty ; a great number 
of domeftrcs' flatter human pride, which ufes 
them like (laves; valour oftentimes turns bru- 
tal" and unjuftj and' a high'pedigree makes a 
man take up with the virtuesi of his anceftovs, 
without endeavouring to acquire any himfelf. 
M. Scudery. 

Honours are in this world under no regula- 
tion; true.quality is neglected, virtue is op- 
prefled, and vice triumphant. The laft day 
■will rectify this diibrder, and aflign- to every 
one a llation fuitable to the dignity of his char- 
after ; ranks will then be adjulted, and pre- 
cedency let right* Addifon. 

M u) 1 M'< I *t n M H »*M'»»' 

Of Merit and Reputation, Fraife and Flattery, 

Try HERE are few perfons to be found, but 
X are more concerned for. the. reputation 

1 
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of wit and fenfe, than honeily and virtue. 
Spectator. 

He that lets no value upon a good repute, is 
as carelefs of the actions that produce it. 

A man that is defirous to excel, (liould en- 
deavour it in thole things that are in them* 
felves mod excellent. Epitfetus. 

The chief ingredients in the compolition of 
thole qualities that gain elteem and praife, are, 
good-nature, truth, good lenfe, aud good 
breeding. 

There is fcarce any man Lb perfect, but we 
(hall find, that he has his weakneifes, which 
level him with the vulgar, as much as his merit 
raifes him above them. '. , 

Merit muil take a great compafs to rife, if 
not aililted by favour. 

Fame is like a river, that beareth up things 
light, and drowns thole that are weighty and 
fblid. Ld Bacon. 

The coin that is moll current among man- 
kind, is flattery : the only benefit of which is, 
that by hearing what we are not, we may be 
inftrufted what we aught to be. 

For people of worth, it is not necefTary to 
fetch praifes from their predccelfbrs j it: is e- 
nough. to fpeak of their own particular merit. 
It is happy to have fo much merit, that' our 
birth is the leaft. thing refpecled in us. 

\Ve fliould be careful to deferve a good re. 
nutation, by doing well; and when that care 
t 3 is- 
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is once taken, not to be over-anxious about 

the fuccefs. Rochefocault. 

Nothing finki a great character lb much, as 
railing it above credibility. 

Princes are feldom dealt truly with, but " 
when they ire taught to ride the great horfe ; 
which, knowing nothing of diffembling, will as. 
fon throw, an emperor as a groom. 

No mall mould be confident of his own merit. 
The belt err, and the wifelt are deceived. 

Our good qualities often expofe us to more- 
hatred and perfection, than all the ill we do. 

Praife from the common people is generally 
felfe, and rather followeth vain perfons than^ 
virtuous. Ld Bacon. 

He that will fell his fame, will alio fell the : 
public interefh Solon. 

Fame and confcience are of two different 
properties : the one blazeth a man's deferts, 
yet makes him nothing the better; the other 
the better, yet never the more renowned. 

Where-ever there is flattery, there is always- 
a fool in the cafe. If the parafite be detected, 
it falls to his fhare ; if he be not, to his whom ■ 
he deludes. 

It is frequent with many, upon ever trivial 
jnatter, to pawn their reputation : A mod in- ■ 
confiderate thing! for what is fo often lent, 
and pafleth fo many hands upon ever occafion,. 
cannot but lofe much of its value. 

We. ought not to judge of mens merits by 
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tiieir qualifications, but by the life they make 
of them. 

Great anil good men will rather look for 
their characters in the writings and precepts of 
phi!ofophers,,than ia the hyperboles of flatter- 
ers: for they know very well, that wile books 
are always true friends. 

Little wit ferves to flatter with : for how 
eauly do they work that go with the grain ! 

To be ever active in laudable purfuits, is the 
diftinguilhing character of a man of merit, 
%atltr,. 

Fame is as difficult to be preferved, as it was 
at lirft.to be acquired. Spettator. 
? It is a maxim of Cato's, That a man ought 
to refpecthimfelf*/. e. relpect his reafon ; that 
recommends an hoiftft boldnei's, and forbids 4 
fervile fear, which is a kind of licence and per- 
miflion,for others to have no regard and con- 
Hderation for us. 

If we would perpetuate our fame or reputa- 
tion, we mult do things worth writing, or write 
things worth reading. Pliny. 

There are two forts of enemies infeparable 
almoft from all men, but altogether from men 
of great fortunes ; the flatterer, and the bar: 
one ftrikes before, the other behind t both in- 
i'enlibly, both dangeroufly. • 

What is public efteem, but the opinion of 
many men in general, who are not much valued 
in particular > The judgment which the world 
' makesofus.isofQomannerofufetous; Itadds 
nothing 
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nothing to our fouls or bodies, nor lelfens any 
of our miferiea. Let us conftantly follow rea- 
fon, fays Montaigne; anil let the public ap- 
probation follow us the fame way, if it pleafes. 

Flattery is like falfe money; and if it were 
not for our own vanity, could never pafs in 
payment. Rochef. 

Some men think they can never fet a jufl 
value on themlelves, without the unjuft con- 
tempt of others ; *and yet will perform all acts 
of the molt fupererogating civility to thofe a- 
bove them ; which is generally made up of 
liich hollow profeilions, fuch grofs flatteries, as 
areworie than reproaches. Gent, cull; 

He that rebuketh a man, mall, afterwards 
find mora favour,. than he tlftt flattereth with 
his tongue. 

Men are not to be judged by their looks, 
habit?, and appearances; but by the character 
of their lives and conventions, and by their 
works. It is better that a man's own works, 
" than that another man's words ihould praife 
him. Sir R.L' Sprang?. 

When commended, examlna inipartiall}' your 
own defeits; and if you find not what is laid, 
note that tongue for the inftrument of flattery. 
Know thyl'elf, laid Bias; fo> lhall no flatterer 
deceive thee. 

^ Many t;tke lefs care of their confeience, than 
their reputation. The religious man fears, the 
man of honour fcorns, to do an ill action. 
Satisfaction can no where be placed but. in 
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i }ult fenfe of o M owl, integrity, without re- 
gard to the opinion of others, ^/er. 

Reputation is often got without merit, and 
loll without crime. 

It is &id of Agricola, that he never gloried 
m any thing he did, hat, as an agent, referred 
the good I'uccefs- of his fortune to the perfor, 
that employed him i and fo by his difcret.on 
and modefty freed himfelf from envy, and lolt 



no part of his deferred praife- 

By endeavouring to purehafe the reputation 
of being witty, men often lofe the advantage 
of being thought wife. 

It is a thing exceeding rare to diftingmBi 
virtue and fortune. The molt impious, if prof, 
perous, are always applauded , the mod WW 
ous, if nnprofperous, are fure- to be defpued, 
Spcltatar. 

There is no fuel, flatterer, as is a man s felt , 
and there is no fuch remedy againft flattery of 
a man's felf, as the liberty of a friend, Ld 
Bacan. 

He that revile, me, (it may be) calls me 
fool; but he that flatters me, if! take not 
heed, will make me one; 

I frequent the company more of thofe who 
Snd fault with me, fays Montaigne, thantliofe 
that flatter me; and am more proud of a con- 
quell gained over myfelf, when I fnbmit to the 
force of my adyerfary's realon, than 1 am 
pleafed with a victory obtained over h.m 67 
reafoo of his weakmfs. '.; 
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There are no fnares fo dangerous as tbofe 
that are laid for us under the name of good 
offices. The Greeks laid, That flatterers never 
lift a man up, hut as the eagie does- the tor- 
toife, to get tomething by his fall. 

The philofopher Bias being afked, What ani- 
mal be thought the molt hurtful ? replied, 
That of wild creatures, a tyrant; and or" -tame 
ones, a flatterer. 

. Men of mean qualities Shew but little favour 
to great, virtues; a lofty wifdotn offends an 
ordinary realbn. 

Superiority in virtue is the m oft unpardon- 
able provocation that can be given to a bafe 
uiind. Innocence is too amiable to be beheld 
without hatred j and it is a fecret acknowledg- 
ment of merit which the wicked are betrayed 
into, when they purine good men with violence. 
This behaviour vifibly proceeds from a coofci- 
oufnels in them, that other people's virtue up- 
braids their own want ot*it. Englljhman. 

It was faid of the good Emperor Severus, as 
well as of .Auguftus, That he mould never have 
been born, or that he never ihould have died. 

King Alphonfus was wont to fay, That 1m 
dead coimfellors, meaning his books, were to 
Iiim far better than the living; for they, without 
flattery or fear, prefented to him truth'. 

How fatyrical is that praife, which commends 
a man for virtues, that all the world knows lie 
lias not! Exceflive praifes excite- curiofity, 
and incite to envy; fo that if merit anfwer 
not 
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■not the value that islet upon it (as it commonly 
happens), general opinion revolts from the im- 
poltor, and makes the flatterer and flattered 
both ridiculous. 

There is this good in commendation, that it 
helps to comfirm men in the practice of virtue. * 
No obligation can be of more force, than to 
render to eminent virtu? its due merits. 

The character of the perfoa who commends 
you, is to be considered, before you fet a value 
upon his efteem. The wife man applauds him 
whom he thinks molt virtuous, the rell of the 
world him who is moft wealthy. Spectator, 

It is better, faid Antiilhenes, to fall among 
crows, than flatterers; for thofe only devour 
the dead, thefe the living. 

When the Athenians pulled down the dames 
of Demetrius Phalereus, They cannot, faid he, 
deprive me of thole virtues that caufed them 
to be erected. 

It is very ftrange, that no eftimate is made 0/ 
any creature, except ourfelves, but by its proper 
qualities. He has a magnificent houfe, fo many 
thoufand pounds a-year, is the common way of 
eftimating men ; though thefe things are only 
about them, not in them, and make no part 
of their character. Montaigne. 

It was elegantly faid in a letter to Card. 
Rich lieu. My Lord, As there was hereto- 
fore a valiant man who could not receive any 
wounds, but on the fears of thofe he had al- 
ready received ; fo you cannot be praifed hut 
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by repetitions; feeing that truth, which has 
its bounds, has faid for you whatever falfehood, 
which knows none, has invented for others. 

Pythagoras ufed to fay, That thofe that re- 
proved us, were greater friends to us, than 
thofe that flattered us. And another philofo- 
pher, That, to become a happy man, one muft 
have either faithful friends, or fevere enemies. 

Fortune and futurity are not to be guefTed at ; , 
and fame docs not always ftaud upon defert 
and judgment. M. Aurel. 

Flatter hot, nor be thou flattered. Follow 
the dictates of your reafon, and you are fafe. 

Felicity confifts not in having the appplaufe 
of the people at one's entrance ; for that is an 
advantage which all that enter have. The" 
difficulty is, to have the fame applaufe at one's 
exit. 

A death-bed flattery is the word of treache- 
ries. There are certain decencies of form and 
civility, It is true, that purely regard matter 1 
of converfation and good manners ; and*thefe 
refpefts ought to be preferved. But ceremo- 
nies of mode and compliment are mightily out 
offeafon, when life and falvation come to be 
at flake. Sir R. L'Eftrange. 

Honours, monuments, and all the works of 
vanity and ambition, are demoliihed and He- 1 
ftroved by -time; but the reputation of wif- 
<Jom is venerable to pofterity. Seneca. 

Of j 
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fura. 

Nothing can be more inglorious, Han a 
gentleman only by name ; whole foul is 
ignorant, and life immoral. SptSator. 

Wifdom is better without an inheritance, 
than an inheritance without wifdom; 

He that gets an eftate, will keep it letter 
than he that finds it. 
Riches cannot pnrchafe worthy endowments , 
they make M neither more wife, nor more heal- 
thy. None but intellectual poffeffions arc 
what wc can properly call our own.- Sfltlafer. 

Some people are nothing elfe but money, 
pride, and pleafnre. Thefe three things in- 
grofs their thoughts, and take up the whole 
foul ofthem. Col/ien ' 

There is more money idly fpent to he laugh- 
ed at, than for any one thing in the world, 
though the purchalers do not think lb. Man, 
of Halifax. 3 

To keep a full table, is a way to extend 
one's acquaintance, but no fure one to procure 
friends, r'eafting makes no friendfhip, 

A^ fine coat is but a livery, when the perfon 
whoVcar, it difcovers no higher fcnfe than that ' 
ot a footman. Spetlator. 
_ All wordly pleafnre is correfpondcnt to a 
like meafure of anxiety. Ojbornc. 
A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is > 
M great 
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great misfortune. The more riches a fool has, 

the greater fool he is. 

Riches lavifhly fpent, breed -grief to our 
heart, forrow to our friends, and mifery to 
•our heirs. 

Not to defire pleafures, is equivalent to the 
enjoyment of them. I fee no greater pleafure 
in this world, laid Tertullian, than the con- 
tempt of pleafure. 

It is remarkable, that among thofe that 
place their happinefs in lenfe, they are the molt 
miferable that feem to be the happieft. Seneca. 

How deipicable is his condition, who is a- 
hove necellity, and yet mall refign his- reafon 
and his integrity to purchafe fiiperfluities ! 
fatier* 

The luxurious live to eat and drink, but the 
wife and teunperate eat and drink to live. 
Plutarch. 

Copkeryis now become fo myfterious a trade, 
that the kitchen has almofl: as many intricacies 
as the fchpols. To keep the kitchen, always 
hot, is tne way to iet the houfe on fire. Cent, 
calling. 

Thofe who line magnificently, for the moft 
part are the real poor. They endeavour to 
■get money on all hands with difquict and trou- 
ble, to maintain the pleafures of others, St. 
EvremonJ. 

. Amongft the antient Romans there was a 
law kept inviolably, That no man mould make 
a nublic feaft, except he had before provided 
for all the poor of his neighbourhood. The 
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The more lervants a man keeps, the mora 
fpies he has upon him. That any man fhould 
make work for lb many, or rather keep them 
from work, to make up a train, has a levity 
and luxury in it very Girprifiog, Pen. 

Democritus laughed at the whole world ; 
but at nothing more in it, than people's eager 
purfuit of riches and honour. 

Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by po- 
verty. SpeBator. 

It is more honourable, not to have and yet 
deferve, than to have and not defcrve. 

The little value providence lets. 011 riches, is 
feen by the peribns on whom they are general- 
ly bellowed, Tatlir, 

He that is violent in the purfuit of plealurey 
won't ilick to turn villain for the purchafe- 
ffl. JureL 

The fine gentlemen of this age are diftingiri- 
Ihed for their pride, luxury, and hardnels of 
heart; they are utte i Strangers to compalfion 
and humanity. Speftator* 

The man of pleafure is, as the phrale is, the 
molt ridiculous of all beings. He travels, in- 
deed, with his ribband, plume, aad bells; his 
drefs, and his raufic ; but through a toiifomc 
and beaten road, and every day nanfeoufly re- 
peats the fame track. Dr, Toung. 

He that abounds in riches, good chear, dogs, 
horles, equipages, fools, and flatterers, miift 
certainly be a great man, Brujere, 

M 2- Fray, 
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Pray, what were you made for * fays the 
Emperor Aurelius ; for your pleafures ! Com- 
mon fenfe won't bear fo fcandalous an anfwer. 
. The little foul that converfes no higher than 
the looking-glafs, and a fantaftic drels, may 
help to make up the (how of the world ; but 
mult not be reckoned among the rational inha- 
bitants of it. 

Excefs in apparel is a coftly folly; the very 
trimmings would clothe all the naked. , 
' 'Hbtv wretched is it to confider the care and I 
coft laid out upon luxury and mow, and the 
general neglect of thofc mining habits of the 
mind, which mould let us off in real and folid 
excellencies ! When pleafure is predominant, 
all virtues of courfe are excluded. 

The memory of good and worthy anions 
gives a quicker reliih to the foul, than ever if 
could poflibly take in the higher! enjoyments of 
yourb. Spectator. 

If fenfuality were pleafure, beafts are hap- 
pier than men ; but human felicity is lodged ia 
the foul, not in the flefh. 

Nature halh cut off the coll and luxurious 
impertineiides of our affections, in food, rai- 
ment, and the like ,- in being contented, that I 
her neccffities-fliould be cheaply fupplied. 

He that liveth in pleafure, is dead while he 
liveth ; but he that refifteth plea lures, crown- 
■eth h!s life. 

Let pleafures be never fo innocent, the ex- 
cefs is always criminal. St. Evrtmond, 

Who 
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Who can help renewing on thole whofc ta- 
bles are daily fpread to the fecond and third 
courfes, which kill many with forfeits, whillt" 
as manyftarve at tteir gates with' famine ■? F. 
Par/. 

He hath riches fufficicnt, who hath enough 
to be charitable. Sir T. Brown. 

The neceflities of the body are the proper 
meafure of our care for the things of this lift ; 
but if once we leave this rule, and exceed thole 
liecciftties, then are we carried into all the cx- - 
travagancies in the world. EpiS. 

Pleafures unduly taken, enervate the foul, 
make fools of the wife, and cowards of the 
brave. A Jibertiue life is not a life of liberty. 

The voluptuous confumes his wealth, the mi- - 
fer hides it. It is the wife man only that ufei it, 
and to good purpofes; 

It was- a fine anfwer of Diogenes; who, be- 
ing afked in mockery, Why philosophers were 
tl*e followers of rich men, and not rich men 
of philofophers ? replied, becaufe the one 
knew what they had need of, and the other 
did not. 

Though want is the fcorn of every wealthy 
fool, an innocent poverty is yet preferable to 
all the guilty affluence the world can offer. 
Tirtlfr. 

Ariftotle wondered at nothing more than at 
this, that they were thought richer that had 
fuperfluous tilings, than they who had what 
were profitable and neccflary. 

From 

M 3 
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From the manner of mens bearing their con- 
dition, we often pity the profperous, and ad- 
mire the unfortunate. SpeOator. . 

So ftupid and brutifh, fo worthlefs and fcan- 
dalous, are too many feen in this degenerate 
age, that grandeur and equipage are looked u- 
pon as more indilpenfibie thanchaiity; and 
thole creatures which contribute merely to our 
pomp or our diverfion, are more tenderly and I 
fumptuoufly maintained, than fuch as are in ne- 
cetlity amijng ourfelves. F. Parf. 

Thofe perfons, fays Tacitus, are under- a 
mighty error, who know not how to diftin- 
guilh between liberality and luxury. Abun- 
dance of men know how to fquander; that dc* ■ 
not' know how to give, 
Caligula made himfelf ridiculous by the foft- 
jiefs and fantafticalnefs of his habit; and Au- 
gultus was as much admired for the modefty 
and gravity of his. 

We are come to Fuch an extraordinary pitch 
of politenefs, that the affectation of being gay 
and in falhion, has very near taken from us. 
our good fenfe, and our religion, Gent. lib. 

The vain is the moft diftiiiguifhed fon of fol- 
ly. In what does this man lay out the facul- 
ties of an immortal foul ? that time on which 
depends eternity ? that eftate, which well dil- 
pofed of, might in fome mealure purchafe hea- 
ven ? What is his ferious labour, fubtile ma- ] 
chination, ardent defire, and reigning ambiti-- j 
en.'-w-To be, fego.. This ridiculous^ but 

true i 
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true anfwer, renders all grave cenliirc almoit 
liiperfluous. Dr. Young. 

"What if a body might have all the pleafures 
in the world for the afliing ? Who would fo- 
unman himfelf, as, by accepting of them, to 
defert his foul, and become a perpetual Have to 
his fenfes I Seneca. 

The delicacies of entertainments, the charms 
of mufic, the divertifement of the theatre, the 
magnificence of court*, nor the moft mining 
airemblies, can give full fatisfaction to any wile 
man. Sf. Evremand. 

All wordly happinefs confifts in opinion. 

There are too many of that unthinking tem- 
per of mind, which troubles itfelf with nothing 
that is feriousand weighty, but account life a - 
paftime, and feek nothing above recreation ; 
never reflecting where all this will end at laft. 
F. Par/. 

The temperate man's pleafures are durable, 
bccaulethey are regular; and all his life is 
calm and fercne, becaufe it is innocent. 

Pleafures, while they flatter a man, fling 
him to death, 

A felicity that cofts pains gives double con-.; 
tent. C rati a n. 

.Ariflippus faid, he liked no pleafure but that 
which concerned a man's true happinefs. .« 
The Grecians and Romans had in deteitation 
' the very name of Philoxenus, for his filthy wrfii. : 
of a crane's neck, for the pleafure he took in- 
cating, 
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Men may forfeit with too much, as well asr 
ftarvewith too little. 

Wliat is a man the worfe for the Iaft year's, 
plain diet,- or what now the better for the lafl 
great feart f What is a voluptuous dinner, and 
the frothy vanity of dilcourie that commonly 
attends thefc pompous entertainments? What 
is it hut a mortification to a man of fenfe and 
virtue, to fpend his time among fuch people? 
Sir R. VEflrange. 

The fumptuoui fide-board, to an ingenuous j 
eye, nas more the air of an altar, than a table. 

The Egyptians, at their feafts, to prevent ex- 
cefTej, let a Ikeleton before their .guefts, with 
t!iis motto, Remember ye mufl jhortly be fuch.- 
P ltd arch. 

He that looks into the offices of the luxu- 
rious, and fees the troops of Servants fweating" 
and hurrying tip and down, the mafTacre. of 
bcafts and fowl, and every thing afloat in the 
richeft wine, cannot but wonder at fo horrible 
a profitfion for the guts of one family. Bona. 

Pleasures do but waken our minds, and fend | 
us for our Support to Fortune ; who gives us 
money only as the wages of Slavery. Seneca. 

How ridiculous a fight is a vain young gal- 
lant, that briftles with his plumes, and makes 
his giddy head ; and to no other purpofe, but- 
to get poileflioli of a mi ft reft, as very a trifleas 
himfelf ! Dr Fuller. 

Some fo affect to be Singular, and to be known 
by their vices, that they feek out novelty in- 
wiekednefs, and glory in a bad reputation ; 

OT.y. 
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or, as Tifcitus obfcrves, find an exquiGte plea- 
furc even in the grandeur of infamy. 

No good man was ever inwardly troubled for 
the omillion of any pleafure : from whence it 
follows, that pleafures, ftrictly fpeaking, are 
neither profitable nor good. M. Aursl. 

The tempers of feme are fo folid, and their 
conftitut'ions fo fcdentary, that they cannot re- 
lifh activity, or rough exercife. Their very di- 
verfions are in a manner contemplative, and 
bent on fpeculation ; therefore they require a- 
muiements of a mere refined nature. 

There is hut one folid pleafure in life, and 
that is our duty. How miicrable then, how • 
unwife, how unpardonable are they, who 
make that one a pain ! Dr. Young. 

All the treafures of the earth are not to be 
compared to the leail virtue of the foul. Ss- 
crates. 

A wicked man can never be happy, though 
he had the riches of Crcefus, the empire of Cy- 
rus, and the glory of Alexander. Wealth and 
honours can never cure a wounded conference. 

The confideration of the dignity and excel, 
lence of our nature, plainly informs us, how 
mean and unworthy it is to diffblve in luxury, 
foftnefs, and effeminacy ; and how becoming it 
"is, on the other hand, to lead a life of frugali- 
ty, temperance, and fobriety. Cicero. . , 

Some by wit may get wealth, but none by- 
wealth can purchafe wit. 

A 
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A good man will love himfelf too well to 
loie, and his neighbour alfo to win, an eflate 
by gaming. Love of gaming corrupts the beit 
principles in the world. 

Gaming, like a quickfand, fw allows up a 
man in a moment. Our follies and vices help 
one another, and blind the bubble at the 
lame time that they may make the fnarper 
quick -lighted. 

Among many other evils that attend gaming, 
are thele, lofs of time ; 1 lofs of reputation ; lofs 
of health ; lofs of fortune; lofs of temper; 
ruin of families; defrauding of creditors; and, 
what is often the. effect of it, the lofs of life 
itfeif. 

Riches are gotten wjth pain, kept with care, 
and loft with grief. The cares of riches lye 
heavier upon a good man, than the inconveni- 
encies of an hoiiefty poverty. Sir R,U J 
EJirauge, 

Our pleafures, for the moft part, are fhort, , 
falie, and deceitful; and, like driinkennefs, 
revenge the jolly madnef's of one hour, with | 
the fad repeiltance of many. 

Is there no better employment for people 
than luxury ? Wh3t did they before they fell 
into thefe methods ? Let pride pay, anil excefs 
be well excifed; and if that will not cure, it 
will however held to keep the kingdom. Pen* 
There is no remark more common among the 
undent hiitoriansj than that wh.n the ftat« 

■ <■ ' W.1S 
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was corrupted with avarice and luxury, it was 
in danger of being betrayed or fold. 

Though prudence may oblige a man to fe- 
cure a competency, yet never was any one by 
right reafon induced to feek ftvperSuities, 

What is the difference, in effect, betwixt 
old men and children, but that the one deals 
in paintings and ftatues, and the other in ba- 
bies ? So that we ourfelves are only the more 
expenflve fools. Seneca, 

The ingenious M. Pafcal kept always in 
mind this maxim, Avoid pleafure and fuper- 
fluity. 

If they who affect an outward (hew, k new- 
how many deride their trival tafte, they would 
be afhamed of themfelves, and grow wifer ; and 
be/low their fuperfluities in helping the needy, 
and befriending the neglected, SpeBator, 

Riches of drefs contributes nothing to a mart 
offenfe, but rather makes his fenfe inquired in- 
to. The more the body is fet off, the mind 
appears the lefs. 

Thofe men who deftroy a healthful conftitu- 
tionofbody by intemperance, and an irregu- 
lar life, do as manifeftly kill themfelves, as 
thofe who hang, or poifon, or drown them- 
felves. T>n Sherlock. . 

Recreations moderately ufed, are profitable 
to the body for health, to the mind for refreih- 
ment; but it is a note of a vain mind, to be 
rujjniug after every garilh pomp or mow. 



It 
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It is fcen to the terror of wifdom, that from 
a large eftate arc fetched all virtues. A man 
in fach pofleffion fliall behoneft, wife, valiant, 
learned: the ftrength of his ability is not from 
bis wit, but his revenue ; which is a confpiracy 
between ignorance anil adulation, to confouud 
knowledge. 

The greateft pleafure wealth can afford us, is 
that of doing good. It is a happy thing when 
a man's pleafure is alfo his perfection. 

All men of eftar.es are, in effecl:, but truftees I 
for the benefit of the dtfrreflcd ; and will be fo 
reckoned, when they are to give an account. 

They that are lovers of pleafure s, look upon 
all difcourfe of religion as canting. Eating 
and drinking, and vain mirth, news, and play, 
and the like, are their conftant entertainment; 
who know no other pleafures than what their 
five feats furnifh them with. F. Par/. 

It is an infolence natural to the wealthy, to 
affix, as much as in them lies, the character of 
a man to 'his circumftanccs. Take away, faid i 
Lactantlus, pride and boafling from rich men, ! 
snd there will be no difference between a poor | 
man and a rich. 

A mean eflate is not to be contemned, nor j 
the rich that is fooliih, to he had in admiration. 

In the flourifhbg commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, it was either fome brave aclkm a- 
gainfr. the enemy, or eminent juftice, virtue, or' 
- \ ability, 
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ability, that raifed one man above another; 
wealth had no fhare in it. 

Call an eye into the gay world, what fee we, 
for the mod part, but a fet of querulous, emaci- 
ated, fluttering, fantaftical beings, worn out in 
the keen purfuit of pleafure ; creatures that 
know, own, condemn, deplore, yet ftill purfue, 
their own infelicity i the decayed monuments 
of error ! the thin remains of what is called de- 
light ! Dr Young. 

He only is worthy of efteem, that knows 
what is juft and honed:, and dares do it ; that 
is mailer ofhis own paffkms, and fcoms to be 
a Have to another's. Such an one, in the low- 
ell poverty, is a far better man, and merits 
more refpect, than thofe gay things who owe 
all their, greatnefs and reputation to their ren- 
tals and revenues. Dr Fuller. 

When we pity thofe that endure ficknefs and 
dillrefs, or any other temporal afflictions; let 
us remember, how much worfe it is with the 
profperous and gay (inner j with them who ar; 
given over to a reprobate fenfe, and are cut off 
in the midft of their wickednefs. F. Par/. 

We admire no man for enjoying all bodily 
pleafures to the full. This may create him envy, 
but not efteem. Whereas wifiJom and prudence, 
true piety and virtue, and all the offices, of hu- 
manity, charity, and friendfhip, have thepraifc 
and commendation, even of thofe who will not 
imitate them. The wife and good will be ever- 
N / loved. 
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loved and honoured, as the glory of human 

nature. Dn Sherlock. 

Of all the things this world affords us, the 
poffelTion and enjoyment of wifdom alone is 
- immortal. A ftrict adherence to virtue, and a 
well-regulated life, renders our pieafures more 
folid and lafting. 

If we apply ourfelves ferioufly to wifdom, we 
/hall never live without true pleafure, but learn 
to be pleafed with every thing. We (hall be 
pleafed fo far with wealth, as it makes us be- 
neficial to others,- with poverty, for not hav- 
ing much to care for; and withebfeurity, for 
being unenvied. Plutarch. 

The great are under as much difficulty to 
expend with pleafure, as the mean to labour 
with fuccefs. Dr Toung. 

There is a fweet pleafure in contemplation. 
All others grow flat and infipid upen frequent 
ufe ; and when a man hath run through a fet of 
vanities, in the declenfion of his age he knows 
not what to do with himfelf if he cannot 
think. SirT. P. Blount. 

Religion is fo far from barring men any in- 
nocent pleafure or comfort of human life, that 
it purifies the plealures of it, and renders them 
more grateful and generous. And befides this, 
it brings mighty pieafures of its own, thofe of 
a glorious hope, a ferene mind, a calm and iin- 
difturbed conscience, which do far out-reli(h the 
mod ftudied and artificial luxuries-..- Dean 

shtrhek. ... ; 

, « ' ■ There 
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There needs 110 train of fervants, r_o pomp or 
equipage, to make good our pafTage to heaven ; 
but the graces of an honed mind will ferve us 
upon the way, and make us happy at our jour- 
ney's end. Seneca. 

% ************ *** *********** 

Of Women, Love, and Marriage. 

rpHE utmoft of a woman's character 13 
A contained in domeftic life s firft, in her 
piety towards God; and next, in the duties of 
a daughter, a wife, a mother, and a lifter. Spec- 
tator. 

A prudent woman is in the fame clafs of 
honour as a wife man. Tatler. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modefty 
and innocence ; without which beauty is un- 
graceful, and quality contemptible. Speilaior. 

The liberality of nature in the perfon, is fre- 
qently attended with a deficiency in the under- 
ftanding. 

A man's beft fortune, or word, is a wife. 

Love cannot long be concealed where it is, 
nor dhTemMed where it is not. Rochef. 

The beft dowry to advance the marriage of 
a young lady, is when (he has in her countenance 
mildnefs ; in her fpeech, wifdom ; in her be- 
haviour, modefty; and in her life, virtue. Fef~ 
ton's epiflies. 

A good wife, fays Solomon, is a good portion; 

N 2 and 
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and there is nothing of fo much worth as a 

mind well inftructed. 

Better is a portion in a wife, than with a 
wife. 

Many of the misfortunes in families arife 
from the trifling way the women have in Trend- 
ing their time, and gratifying only their eyes ' 
and ears, inftead of their reafon and underftand- 
ing. Tatler. 

A lady who is tender of her reputation, ' 
would not be pleaied to hear herfelf applauded 
for her great (kill in mufic and dancing. Sal- 
luft, fpeaking of Sempronia, a woman of great 
quality, but of a moft abandoned character, 
cbferves, that flie fung and danced with more' 
art and grace than became a virtuous woman. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the card-table, and thofe 
cutting paffions which naturally attend them. j 
Haggard looks, and pale complexions, arc the t 
natural indications of a female gamctler. Ad- 
•iifin. 

The plainer the drefs, with greater luftre 
does beauty appear. ' Virtue is the greateft or- 
nament, and good fenfe the bell equipage. 
Mara, of Halifax. 

When a woman is once taken with her dra- ! 
pery, religion is commonly laid aGde, or uled 
more out of cuftom than devotion. When her 
governing pailions lye this way, charity is dif- 
ableJ, and juftice is overlooked, and (he is loft 1 
to al! the noble purpofes oflife. Collien 

it ! 
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It is always to be underftood that a lady 
takes all you detract from the reft of her fex, 
to be a gift to her. Tatter. 

Lovers complain of their hearts, when the 
diltemper is in their heads. 

It is a fhrewd remark. That love and pride 
ftock Bedlam. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glafs, 
which kept ftill in one place, fireth; changed 
often, it doth nothing. Sir J. Suckling. 

A woman had need be perfectly provided of 
virtue, to repair the ruins of her beauty. Spec. 

How vain are fuch who are deiirous of llfci 
yet would avoid old age; as if it were a re- 
proach to look old ! Tell a woman of her age; 
and perhaps you make her as deeply blufh, as 
if you accufed her of incontinency. Sir R. 
U Eft range. 

An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and 
complacency of temper in a wife, outlive alt 
the charms of a fine face, and make the decays- 
of it iuvifible. tatter. 

Some have faid, That marriage fills the earth> 
and virginity heaven. But others have welt 
anlwered, How Ihould heaven be full, if the 
earth were empty ?■ 

Women can . fooner forgive great indifcre— 
tions, than i'mall infidelities. Rochef. - ' 

It is feldbm feen, that beautiful perfons are 
otherwire of great virtue. Ld Bacon. 

Howlbever a lewd woman may pleafe a marr 
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for a time, he will hate her in the end, and lhe 
will lludy to deftroy him. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

A woman of! great fpirit, and little under- 
standing, expoies heri'elf to deriflon and re- 
proach, and is defpiied where-ever flie appears 
Tatler. 

Marriage is like a fea-voyage ; he that enters 
into the ih!p, muft look to meet with ftorms '* 
and tempefts. 

There are fuch perverfe creatures that fall to 
fome mens lots, with whom it requires more 
than common proficiency in philofophy to be 
able to live. What charming companions for 
life are fuch women ! Spectator. 

Alcibiades, being aftonilhed at Socrates's pa- 
tience, alked him, How he could endure the 
perpetual fcolding of his wife ! Why, laid he,, 
as thoie do who are accuftomed to the ordinary 
iioife of wheels to draw water. 

He that contemns a threw to the degree of 
not descending to word it with her, does worfe 
than beat her. Sir R. VEjlrange. 

A certain bold woman came to Gratiart the 
[Emperor, and with much clamour complained 
to him of her hulband. To whom the Empe* 
ror mildly faid, Woman, what are thefe things 
tome? Yes, faid (he; for he hath alio fpoken 
many things againft thy Majefty. To which 
he then faid, Woman, and what is that to thee! 
. There is a an old farcaflical faying concern- 
ing the Italian women, That they are magpies 
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at the door, firens in the window, faints in the 
church, and deviis in the houfe. 

There are two forts of perfoni which arc 
not to he comforted ; a rich man when he 
finds himfelf dying, and a beauty when (he finds 
her charms fading. 

Solid love, whofe root is virtue, can no more 
die than virtue itfelf. Erafmus. 

A courtefan talcing notice to Gelori King of 
Syracufe, that he had an ill breath ; he aflced 
his wife, Why (he did not All him of it ? I 
thought, faid'fhe, that all mens breath were 
alike. 

Without conftancy there is neither love, 
friendlhip, or virtue, in the world. 

The reputation of a ftatefman, the credit of 
a merchant, and the modelty of a woman, pre- 
vail more than their power, riches, or beauty. 

Sophocles, being aflced, What harm he would 
wilh to his enemy ? anfwered, That he might 
love where he was not liked. 

It was a pleafant put-off of a droll, when 
one told him, "he had got a very plain woman 
to his wife: Yes, faid he, I know I have, but I 
am now drinking to make her handfome. 

In reading romances, women (who are moll- 
ly addifted this way) do not only learn the evil 
they fliould be .ignorant of, but alfo the moit 
delicate ways of committing it. Spettator. 

As the poets reprefented the Graces under 
the figures of women, fo the Furies too. Let 
a woman be decked with all the imbelliffiments 
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of art, and care of nature ; yet if boldnefs be 
to be read in her face, it blots all the lines of 
beauty. Lady's Calling. 

There fcarce was evsr any fuch thing under 
the fun, as an inconfolable widow. Grief is no 
incurable difeafe; but time, patience, and a 
little philofophy, with the help of human frail- 
ty and addrefs, will do the bufiiiel's. Sir fi. 
V Ejlrange. . • 

A woman's bmgging of her virtue, looks as 
if it coft her fo much pains to ge£ the better of 
herfelf, that the inferences are very ridiculous. 
Mara, of Halifax. 

He who gets a good hatband for his daugh? 
ter, hath gained a ion; and he who meets 
with a bad one, hath loft a daughter. 

The Emperor Conrade, when he befieged 
Guelpho Duke of Bavaria, would not accept of 
any other conditions than that the men fhould 
be prifoners ; but that the women might go 
out of the town without, violation of their 
honour, on foot, and with fo much only as they 
could carry about them. Which was no foon- 
er known, but they contrived prefently to 
carry out upon their flioulders their hufbands 
and children, and even the Duke himleif. The 
Emperor was ib affected with the generoGty of 
the action? that he treated the Duke and his 
people ever after with great humanity. 

In all the characters we read of excellent 
women, there. is not a more ilhiftrious inftancc 
of filial piety, than in the ftory of Cimonus, 
who. 
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■ who being calt into prifon, and" there adjudged 
to- be ftarved to death, his daughter Xantippe- 
fcd him thro' the iron grate with the miLk of 
lief own breafts. 

Themitlocles, being aflccd, How he would 
marry his daughter ; whether to one offmall 
fortune, but honeft ; or to one that was rich, 
but of an ill reputation ? made anfwer, I had 
rather have a man without an eftate, than'have 
an eftate without a man. ^ 

When, after having dinad too well,, a huf- 
band is received at home without a ftorm, or 
a- reproachful look, the wine will naturally 
work out ail in kindnefs ; which a wife fhould 
'encourage, let ft be wrapt up in never fo much 
impertinence. Mara, of Halifax. 

When Sacrifices were offered to Juno, who 
prefided over marriages, the gall of the viclim 
was thrown behind the altar, to ihew, that 
no fuch thing ought to be among married per- 
form. 

Though Solomon's defcription of a wife and 
good woman may be thought too mean and 
mechanical for this refined generation ; yet 1 
certain it is, that the bufinefs of a family is the 
moft profitable and the molt honourable Itudy 
they can employ themielves in. Charron. 

The fur eft way of governing, both a private 
family and a kingdom, is for a hutband, and 
a prince, to yield at certain timers Something of 
their prerogative. 

Women. 
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Women (hould be acquainted, that no beau- 
ty hath any charms, but the inward one of the 
mind; and that a graceful nefs in their man- 
ners is much more engaging than that of their 
perfons : that meeknefs and modefty are the true 
and lafting ornaments ; for Ihe that has thefe, 
is qualified as fhe ought to be for the manage- 
ment of a family, for the educating of children, 
for an affedHon to her hulband, and fubmitting 
to a prudent way of living. Thefe only are 
the charms that render wives amiable, and 
give them the beil title to our refpeclt. Epic- 
teius. 

■tttttt-ktttttttt-kttttttttttf 

Of Truth, Lying, and DiJJimuiatian, 

THere is nothing fo delightful, fays Plato, 
as the hearing or the fpeaking of truth. 
For this reafon there is no convevfation to a- 
greeabie as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any defign to betray, and fpeaks 
without any intention to deceive. 

Truth is always confiftent with itfelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out. It is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is 
ready to drop out before we are aware. Where- 
as a lye Is troublefome, and fets a man's in- 
vention upon the rack ; and one trick needs 
a great many more to make it good. Aty ' 
Ttlhtfip. 

Tricks 
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Tricks and treachery are the practice of 
fools, that have not fenfe enough to be honefl. 

Plain truth mull have plain words. She is 
innocent, and account^-it no fhame to be feen 
naked. Whereas the hypocrite or double- 
dealer Ihelters and hides himfelf in ambiguities 
and referves. Bona- 

Nothing appears fo low and mean as lying 
and diilimulation j and it is obfervable, that 
only weak animals endeavour to fupply by craft 
the defefls of ftrength, which nature has not 
given them. 

He that deceives his neighbour with lies, is 
unjufl to him, and cheats him of the truth, to 
which he has a natural right. M. Aurel. 

Truth may be exprefled without art or af- 
fectation ; but a lie ftands in need of both. 

Truth is born with us; and we mull do vio- 
lence to nature, to maker off our veracity. St 
Evremond. 

Virtue fcorns a lie for its cover ; and truth 
needs no orator. 

There never was a hypocrite fo difguifed, 
but he had fome mark or other yet to be known 
by. Sir R. V EJtrange, 

Truth and falfehood, like the iron and clay- 
in Nebuchadnezzar's image, may cleave, but 
they will not incorporate. Ld Bacon. 

A liar is a he&or towards God, and a coward 
towards men. 

An honefl: man is believed without an oath j 
for his reputation Twears for him. Xenocrates 
was 
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was a man of that truth and fidelity, that the 
Athenians gave him alone this privilege, That 
his evidence fhould be lawful without fwear- 
ing. And it is faid of Fabricius, That a man 
might as well attempt to turn the fun out of its 
courle, as bring him to do a bafe or a dilhoneft 
action. 

Sincerity of heart, and integrity of life, .are 
the great and indifpenfible ornaments of hu- 
man nature. 

Such was the ingenuous Simplicity of the pri- 
mitive Chriftiatis, they looked upon it as a dif- 
paragement to be put to their oaths, thinking 
it fufficient for a good man to give this affurance 
of his truth, I fpeak truly. They counted it 
an impious . thing even to dhTemble the truth, 
and fcorned to live upon fuch bafe terms to be 
beholden to hypocrify for their lives. 

It is common for men governed by human 
reafon, to invent various exceptions, to elude 
the force of verity. Nothing can be more de- 
fpicable and bafe than for a man to fpeak con- 
trary to hie own knowledge and fenfe of 
things. 

Truth in every thing is ftil! the fame, and, 
like its great author", can be but one ; and the 
fentence of reafon Hands as firm as the founda- 
tion of the earth. Reafon is ever allied to 
truth. 

When a man hath forfeited the reputation 
of his integrity, he is fet faft ; and nothing will 
then 
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then ferve liis turn, neither truth nor falfehood. 
Spetiator; 

There are lying looks, as well as lying 
words'; dhTembling fmiles, deceiving figns, 
and even a lying filence. 

That kind of deceit which is cunningly laid, 
and fmoothly carried on,, under a diiguife of 
ftiendlhip is of all other, the raoft impiouf 
and deteftable. 

Not to intend what thou fpeakeft, is to give 
thine heart the lie with thy tongue j not to 
perform what thou promifeft, is to give thy 
tongue the He with thine actions. 

A man who is rightly honeft, looks not to 
what he might do, but to what he fhould. He 
wears always the fame countenance ; (peaks 
the truth : his cheeks are never ftained with 
the blufhes of recantation ; nor does his tongue 
falter to make good a lie with the fecret giofles I 
of double or referved meaning. Gent. lib. 

There is a kind of magic in truth, which 
forcibly carries the mind along with it. Men 
readily embrace the dilates of fincere reaibn. 
Turkijb Spy. 

Ariftotle lays it down for a maxim, That a 
brave man is clear in his diicoutfe, and keeps 
clofs to truth. And Plutarch calls lying, the 
vice of a Have. 

Nothing can be more unjuft or ungenerous, 
than to play upon the belief of a harmlefs per- 
fon i to make him fufFer for his good opinion, 
O and 
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and fare the worfe for thinking mo an honeft 



man 



an. 

It would be move obliging to fay plainly, 
We cannot do what is defiled, than to amufe 
people with fair words ; which often puts them 
upon falfe meaiurcs. 

Great men mult go and meet truth, if they 
are defirous to know it : for none will carry it 
to them. 

' There cannot be a greater treachery, than 
£rlt to raiie a confidence, and then deceive it. 
Spttlator. 

It is eal'y to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 
One lie requires many more to maintain it. 

As nothing is more daring than truth, fo 
there is nothing more chearfnl than innocence. 

Hypocritical piety is double iniquity^ 

There is no vice that doth fo cover a man 
with ihame, as to be found falle and perfidious. 
hd Bacon. . 

Truth alone, without eloquence, is iufii- 
ciently powerful and perfuafive, and Hands in 
„ced of no ftudied and artificial practices to 
vindicate and recommend it. 

Sincerity is, to (peak as we think ; to do as 
we pretend and profefs ; to perform and make 
gooo wi.it we promife : and really to be ^what 
« would feem and appear to be. Aof T.t- 

let/on. , ' . „ 

A nreat man, on a certain affair, being alk- 
«d by Heliogabalus, How he durit be fo plain >. 
Becaufe, faid he, I dare die : I can but die> 
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if I f'peak the truth; and I mult die, if I flat- 
ter. 

Denying a fault, doubles it. 

I had rather, laid Lucian, pleafe by telling 
truth, than be diverting in telling tales ; be. 
canfc, if I be not agreeable, I may be ulcful. 

The moft deceitful are moft fufpeflfuJ. 

We muft rot always fpeak alt that we know; 
that were folly : but what a man fays, fhould 
be what he thinks, otherwife it is knavery. 
All a man can get by lying and diflembling, 
is, that he fhall not be believed when he fpeak* 
truth. Montaigne. 

A liar is fubjeft to two misfortunes; neither 
to believe, nor to be believed. 

A double-minded man is unliable in all his 
ways. • ' 

All the feemiiig family endearment, comfort, 
and complacency, which we figure to ourfelves 
at a dift3n.ee, what is it, too often ! but mu- 
tual attacks on the peace, plots on the riches, 
hopes from the ficknefs, and joy from the 
deaths of each other ? Dr Young. 

Did men take as much care to mend, as they 
do to conceal their failings, they would both 
fpare themfelves that trouble which diflimula- 
tion puts them to ; and gain, over and above, 
the commendations they alpire to by their 
feeming virtues. Engl. Theophrajlus. 

Deceit goes for falfe coin, and the deceiver 
for the coiner, which is (till worfe. A He, like 
O i counterfeit 
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counterfeit money, though a good man may- 
receive it, yet he ought not to pay it. 

If falfehood, like truth, had but one face 
enly, we fhould be upon better terms ; for we 
Iltouid then take the contrary to what the liar 
fays, for certain truth. Montaigne. 

An hypocrite is under perpetual conftrahit : 
and what a torment mull it be for a man, al- 
ways to appear different from what he really is ! 
Chtirron. 

Lying is a vice fo very infamous, that the 
greiteft liars cannot bear it in other men. 

The Egyptian princes were ufed to wear a 
golden chain befet with precious (tones, which 
they ftyled Truth, intimating that to he the 
mod iiluftrious ornament. 

Since fpeech is the great gift that diftinguidtes 
men from beafts, how unworthy are they that 
falfify it ! No creature has deceitful cries, ex- 
cept that animal bred on the banks of Nile. 
It is only man that perverts the ufe of his. 
yoice. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more vene- 
rable, than fidelity. Faithfulnei's and truth - 
are the moft facred excellencies and endow- 
ments of the human mind. Cicero. 

-Truth is fo great a 'perfection, fays Pytha- 
goras, that if God would render himlelf vifible 
to men, he would chule light for his body, and 
truLh for his foul. 

MiJceUanks*. 
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NO one can be in a more unhappy circum- 
ftance, than to have neither an ability 
to give or to take inftruction . Engiijhman. 

It is impofllble to make people underftand 
their ignorance : for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it ; anil therefore he that can perceive 
it, hath it not. Bp T ay lor. 

There is a fort of ceconomv in providence, 
that one fhall excel, where another is defective, 
in oi der to make men more ufeful to each o- 
ther, and mix them in fociety. Spectator. 

Knowledge is the treafurc, but judgment the 
treafurer of a wife man. 

Where the fenfes, aud their perceptions, are 
vigoroufly employed,' there the intellectual 
powers ceafe to acl. 

It is no diminution to have been in the 
wrong. Perfection is not the attribute of man. 
Spettatar. 

The wife Heathens were glad to immortalize 
any one ferviceable gift, and overlook all im- 
perfeciions hi the perfon who had it. Tatter, 
' A man's wifdom, economy, good fenfe, and 
fltill in human life, if he be under misfortune; 
are of little ufe to him in the difpofition of any 
thing. SpeBatQr. 

It is obferved in the courfe of worldly things, - 
that mens fortunes are oftener made by their 
O 3 tongufiJ 
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tongues, than by their virtues; and more mens 
fortunes overthrown thereby, than by their 
vices. Sir W. Raleigh* 

, Though wit be lively and mantling, it is not 
•ften that it carries a great body with it. 

It is a noble fcience, to know one's felf 
well ; and a nobie courage, to know how to 
! yield. 

There are four good mothers, of whom are 
often born four unhappy daughters. Truth 
begets Hatred ; Profperity, Pride ; Security, 
Danger ; and Familiarity, Contempt. 

Some will read over, or rather over-read a 
book, with a view only to find fault ; like ve- 
nomous fpiders, extracting a poifonous quality^ 
■where the induftri»us bees fip out a fweet and 
profitable juice. 

Nature is limited, but Fancy is boundlels. 
Men, like watches, are to be valued for 
Iheir goings. 

It was a good fancy of him that cut in one 
ftone three faces, a child's, a young man's, 
and an old man's ; admitting, as it were, no 
difference, there being (q fliort a fpace of time 
fcetwixt them. Cardan. 

Frugality is good,, if liberality be joined 
with it 

It is fufficient, that every one in this life do 
that well which belongs to his calling. 

There is no wife and good man, that would 
change perfons and conditions entirely with 
any man io the World. 
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"When a man draws himfelf into a narrow 
compafs, Fortune has the leaft mark at him. 

The wifcft of men have their follies, the. 
beft have their failings, and the moft tempe- 
rate have now and then their exceflfes. . 

An univerlal applaufe is ieldom Iefs than 
two thirds of a fcandal. Sir R. L'Efirangi, 

In this pleafant and jocular age, it is gene- 
rally looked upon as a far more genteel and 
famionable quality for a man to be witty, than 
■wife. 

The beft way to fecure obfervance, is, not 
toinlift too violently upon it. 

None are fo invincible as your half-witted 
people; who know juft enough to excite their, 
pride, hut not fo-much as to cure their igno- 
rance;. 

One profering to (hew Themiftocles the art 
of memory ; he anfweredy he had much rather, 
he would teach him that of forgetfulnefs. 

A man had better be poifoned in his blood, . 
than in his principles. 

There was a foldier that vaunted before Ju- 
lius Casfar of the fears he had received on his 
face ; Csfar knowing him to be a coward, told, 
him, You had beft take head, next time you 
run away, how you look back. 

Wife men mingle innocent mirth with their 
cares, as an help either to forget them, or o- 
vercome them. But to be intemperate for the 
eafe of one's mind, is t* cure melancholy witk 
aiadiiels. ' 

It 
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It is in ail things a profitable wifdom, t» 
know when we have done enough. 

Frugality is a fair fortune, and induftry a 
good eftate. 

No creatures in the whole world but men, 
glory and triumph in the dcftru&ion of their 
own fpecies. Man is the only jarring firing 
that fpoils the concord of the whole creation. 

Some fee the errors and follies of mankind, 
and only make a jell of them. They divert and 
entertain themlelvcs and others,, by a comical 
reprefentation of a very tragical thing ; as if 
no more were necefTar_* to teach men truth 
and virtue, than merely to e.xpoie fallchood 
and vice. 

Mutability is the badge of infirmity. It is 
feldom, that a man continues to wifh and de- 
figa the fame thing two days together. Now 
lie is for marrying.; and by and by a miftrefs is 
preferred before a wife. Now he is ambiLious. 
and afpiring; prefently the meaneft fervant is 
not more humble than he. This hour he fquan- 
ders his money away; the next he turns mifer. 
Sometimes be is frugal and ferious ; at other. , 
times profufe, airy and gay. Ckarron. 

Ill qualities are catching, as well as difcafes; 
and the mind is at leail as much, if not a 
great deal more, liable to infection than the 
body. 

There needs but one bad inclination to make 
a man vitious; but many good ones are necef- 
try to make him virtuous. 

TJic J: 
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They who have an honcft and engaging look, 
ought to fuffer double punifhment, it" they be- 
lye it in their actions. Ckarron. 

Every medal hath its reverie ; every conve- 
nience carries its abatement. 

Experience can never be infallible, becaufe 
events are conftantly unlike one another.. 

The foul is always bufy; and, if it be not ex- 
ercifed about ferious affairs, will fpend its ac- 
tivity upon trifles. 

For a man to fee and acknowledge his own 
ignorance and defects; to pretend to no more 
than he really hath, and is: this fingle quali- 
ty argues fo much judgment, that there are 
few better teftimonies to b*e given of it. Char- 
roil. 

By others faults, wife men correct their 
own. 

It was was faid by Diogenes, That to live 
well, one mult oppofe nature to law, reafon to 
paflion, and refolution to fortune. 

He that maketh others fear him, hath rea- 
fon to fear them. 

Experience is the befl advifer; but it is bet- 
ter to learn by others, titan our own. 

We do not want precepts fo much" as pat- 
terns, fays PUny ; .and example is the foftelt 
and leal! invidious way of commanding. 

Not to be addicted too much to any one- 
thing, is the moll excellent rule of life. 

Pait enjoyments do not alleviate prefenc 
evils j- 
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evils ; whereas the "evils a man has endured, 
» heighten the prefent fatis&ftions. 

Only that which is honcftly got is gain. 

He that contemns a Imalt fault, commits * 
great one. The greateft of all &ults, is to 
believe we have none. 

It is a ftanding rule in philofopby, Never t<* 
make the opinion of others the meafure of our 
behaviour. 

Rcafon is blinded by affeftion. 

If you feem to approve of another man's wit, 
he will allow you to have judgment. Guar- 
'iian. ■ . * ■ 

That which is known to three perfons, is no 
fccret. . 

No man hath a thorough tafte of profperity, 
to whom adverfity never happened. , 

It was a noble faying of the Lacedemonians, 
That they inquired not fo much how many their 
enemies were, but where they were. 

King John being importuned by a courtier, 
to untomb the bones of a certain perfoa who, 
in his lifetime, had been his great enemy : Pvo,. 
no, replied the King ; I wife* all my enemies 
were as hQnourably baried. 

One good head is better than a great many 
hands. Charron, 

It is a much greater kindnefs,not to fufierus to 
fell, than to lend a hand to lift us up ; and 
a greater fa tisf action to be kindly received, and 
obtain nothing, than obtain what we uenre,/ 
after having been expofed. 
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Requefts coll a. reluftancy of nature, fear- 
ing to receive the dHcourtefy of a denial. 
That which is befcowed too late, is next to 
not giving. Gratia*. 

Hope deterred inaketh the heart lick. 

Every body naturally loves to be trufted; 
and the repoiing a more than ordinary confi- 
dence, fometimcs fixes a man in your intereft, 
and engages turn to be fecret and faithful. 

A man fore-armed is worth two others. 

Pleal'ui-e and pyin, though the mo ft unlike 
that can be, are lb contrived by nature, as to 
be conftant companions ; and it is not amifs to 
obierve, that the lame motions and m nicies of 
the face are employed both in laughing and 
crying. Charron. 1 

Small tranigrclfions become great, by fre- 
quent repetition j as jmall e-.penceg, multipli- 
ed, infenfibly wafte a large r&vcaqp* ' 

When our vices leave us, we flutter ourfelves 
that we leave them. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns ; at 
thirty,, the wit; and at forty, the judgment. 
Gratian. 

He is as gr;at a fool that laughs at all 
things, as he that frets at every thing 

There is noHhing but is ominous to the fuper- 
ftitious. 

Voluntary rigour and torment is unnatural ; 
and it is as ridiculous to hate cheap and eafy 
conveniences,- as it is mad and foolilh to pur- 
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fct up for«mihent fuffiiciency in that wa/i ■ 
wherein he ii defective. Tatler. -* 
f Td.judge impartially,- we are to put mens ] 
good qualities in the balance againft' their bait' 
ones; and if the fcale of the firft outweighs, 
the latter ought not to be brought into alS- 4 
count. Vent. fff. 1 — ji:V - 

He that is afhamed to be feen in a' meaii. 
condition, would be proud of a fplendicl one. 
Seneca. 

'Ifl had money, faid Socrates, I would buy'' 
, me a cloak. They that knew he wanted one, 
mould have prevented the very intimation of 
that want, " 

He thaj; is littIe in his own eyes, will not be 
^troubled to be thought fo in others. '* 

No chameleon puts on fo many colours, or" 
Proteus afliimes fo many lhapes, as man his re- 
folutions. 

Nothing violent is of long continuance. Sen. 
, ' It is commonly faid, That the jufteft divi- 
dend Nature has*given of her favours, is that 
of fenfe; for there is none -that is not content- 
ed with his (hare. ! " - ' s 

Five things are requifite to a good officer; 
ability, clean hands, difpatch, patience, arid 
impartiality. 

It is as great a point of wifd'ltn to bide ignoi 
ranee, as to difco^er knowledge. - '' 
' Geographers, dividing the world into thirty 
parts, give us thisaccount of them, That but' 
five of thoie thirty are Lhriftiam ; and for the 
P reft, 
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reftyvfis ■ofi them. Jews arid Mahoraetabs, : raiid* 
the remaining nineteen perfe9^Heathens^;-.::7/ 
; Jgo&vilaaioB,ean be welt done; but a gopd 
onemay be^illdone, . , -,• , ( - 3 „j u 0 ,^ 
J£hc deepeft waters move moft filently, the 3 
hWpft .fires, have the fmalleft. flames, Vind the ; 
fpheres have the fwifteft motion, .yet move^ 
■wifh^iMQife^;, 5j g , / I5 

,A.,man fhould .never glory in .that which, 
is common to a bean:, nor a wife man in. that 
Tyh ; ic;h is common to a fool, nor a good man in 
thVt. which is common to a wicked man, , n 
^ature, in the pourie of>Munary things, , 
deftroys all but herfelf. There is a ftrange . 
beauty .in ber alterations; for ihe often pro- 
duces the moft graceful and pleafanT things, 
out of the decay and corruption of, others. 

^To know how to forget, is a happinels, ra- 
ther than an art. Thofe tilings are generally 
beft -remembered, which ought moft to be for- 
got! ■ Sometimes the remedy of an evil confifts 
in forgetting it ; and that time it is we coij-, 
njonly forget the remedy. ..■».,' 

Let a man do his beft, and the world may 
do„itsworft v 

' It was fmartly faid by the Egyptian, who, 
being afked, What it was he carried fo i lofely ? 
replied, It .was therefore covered, that it might 
be iecret. ( , 
vj ^png the beft of men there is hardly one 
to.be found, but he is liable to be hanged ten 
^^W^:H aU . his anions and thoughts 
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^WHtfilftriSSytcfbii examined; We are Co far 
from being good, according to the laws of God, 
"that we ca : HMtt fce fo according' to our own. 
zfitMtitghti . i9nomi.!l --li , i ■ .:. f»qa 

The mod; things in this world are perfeftly 
■ -irriperft&j a*dttle';beft things but InJpeffeftly 
perfed. .es|J3».'i« f ■- 'vrc i,*>v. ,i y . 
=ii>T&evhabitt'rn«|eeshdtthe mooti.' <*' 1! ; f 

He that ftiootsat th* flan, may hurt himfelfj 
: trtft tfottfndangcr>thetti.^s sn-ny. iui *i )I 

It was bravely faid by Aiitigonus, who In 1 a 
^fabtttie ^ing^bld, thatliis enemies exceeded 
him in number, afked the- reporter, Agaittft how 
•teatfy He'*ccl«MfSd Mof ' 5 -'"'S 

-"• -The moft providerit have" commonly mort to 

fpare, than men of great fortunes. 
'■' A : iheaii freedom is more naturally defired 
3 tBin'af gbldin fcrVitade. Fetters of gold are 
ftill fetters. 

'" : -There is no courfe of life fo weak, as that 

* which is carried on by exacl rule and difcipline. " 
The lead debauch to filch a man will ruin him. 

" Montaigt/i. - 5l ' r ' " ' ' 
' 'Xii eVerfhefs' of living hath too much of con- 
finement in it. Men will be rather more or 
lets; fcari ahvays'the fame. 

Difficulty of atchievement ftupifics the Aug, 

fY^'ailvifes the prudent, terrifies the fearful, 
add' animates the courageous. 

■"tfoheitjhsiftlently- -commended even by the 
pra&ee-of thfe-'mbft wicked'; for their deceit* ij 
iin'der its colour. 

Pi It 
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Jt is .not eaiy tft impofc the tongue's fden.ee 
upon the heart's grievance. > 0 -i z.-iv, :v.?-'.\ 
,,-,.He that wilt win. .the game,, mull look more 
upon the mark, than the money ; if he hits tb_e 
-, ; OQe > hetake»,theo^!.r ; i % %u; s j • I -.IT 
... Tbpfe who are uftw'ttUog to do us any Cer- 
vices, are never unprovided of excufes. 31 , 
It is lefs djihonqur to.diflodge an. army jn the 
^ajk, than f 0 be b^a?en in the light.. : ; 

It is inhumane and, arrogant,; to jnfoJtflvfr 
apenitent delinquent, j r,; : a 

Itajy, their ordinary form of aflung is, 
v.9° good for ,your : own Gikc.,: . ; 3 , • \, j.; ...;,{ 
A good caufe makes a courageous heart. 
They that fear a,n overthrow, are half conquer- 
ed- ' " .."1»mAj»»: 5 n r 1 «2 
, i The -world can.^v*r be fo bad, but,an ; b.on- 
eftman wjH at -one time pf other be thought 
good for Something. r:-*0 
J c As civil duTenfions are the mpft unnatural, fi> 
nothing can appear more altoiiiihing th.an,,a 
war witbout an enemy. 0 . u ;;; ^ , ,,. 3 . ?r 
Thofe who have been inriched with ,q.th«rs 
ruins, have often been ruined, with their .own 
riches. . , . *■ K ; „a 

Sudden joy may kill, as well asTudda* grie.f. 
Diagaras Rhodius, hearing his three fons were 
victorious at the Olympic g.imes in one day, 
'■'.died immediately in that tranfport of joy. Arid 
_ the ftory of Zeuxis, the famous painter, it yet 
j rrjore .ftrange'j who having made the portrai- 

'.. ... .sh 
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rureofsu old woman, very oddly, he died with 
laughing at the conceit. 

He that lcoiTs at the crooked, had need go 
very upright himfefcfjr,'^ •;■ » .. 

Minyii man would be extremely ridiculous, 
if did not fpoil the jdt by playing upon 
himleU'firft. 

A tree that is every year tranfplanted, wiil : 
1 never bfeai- fruit; aad a. mind that is always 
hurried from its proper itation, wiUfcarce ev«r 
do good in any. -■ ■ : 

It is maeh more to conclude, than to begin 

■ ' An offer-r*t*ularity is next to a deformity. 1 - 
The: Dutch have a good proverb, Thefts nc- 
-ver: ftwiclj,- alms never hnpoverifh, prayers 
hinder no work. '■ :>r . 

,^ 'J^'isaknown ftdryof a frier, who, on a fart- 
ing day^ bid his capon be carp, and then very 
canonicatly ate ft } and by fuch a tranfubftan- 
tiating power our wits bid all ferraufnefs and 

, coafidei'-atfen be formality and foppery, and 
then under that name endeavour to drive it «ut 
of the world. ; ■■' 

. -Ona may- he a good advifer, tliough an ill fo- 
licitor. '., 

There is as much difference betwixt wit and 

.■wiftiom, as betwixt the talent or" a buffoon and 
a ftatefman ; and yet, in the ordinary courfeof 
tHe world, one panes often for the other. • . 

Mercy to the evil, proves cruelty, to the in- 
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i .'Kc that Ihijots an arrow injeit, rriay kilF "* 
man in earncft. 
• j No men are fo often in the wrong, as thofe 
who 'pretend to be in the right. 

He gets a double viclory, who overcomes 
himl'elf, when he doth hia enemy. 

He hath a good judgment, that relieth. not 
wholly, on his- own.. *:->.'. 

We can no more correct all ill opinions hi 
the world, than heal all the dlftempers that 
are in it. 

There is as much wifdom in bearing with o- 
ther people's defects, as in being fenfible of 
their good qualities •, and we mould make the 
follies of others rather a warning and inftruftion 
to ourfclves, than a fubjedr of.mirth,. and moc- 
kery of thofe that commit them. Rochef. 

When we commend good and noble adtions, 
■we make them in fome meafure our own. 

There are men of prey, as well as beads ef 
prey. Sir X. VEjlratige. 

It is an equal failing, to truft every body, 
andto trufl no body. 

When a man owns himfelf to be in an error, 
he does .but tell you- in other words, that he is 
wifer than he was. Dn Swift. ■ 

He that thinks of many things, thinks of no- 
thing; and he that would go feveral ways, 
Hands ftill. 

It is ill trufting a reconciled enemy. Chrif- 
tian religion bids us forgive ; but Chriftian pru- 
dence 
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denee bids us hive a care to whom- we eruft.. 
Sir R L'EflraKge*-' ■ r-> ; • i ; J tii: ,i 

Forgetting or' a wrong, is a-mlld reoertgej J 
■ It was a civii reprehenfion of a fidLer„no 
King Philip, who. difputed with hufc a^ralQfc his 
playing : God forbid) laid he, theft .you^-fijajef- 
ty mould be fo unhappy as to underi£||8tJi» fid- 
dle better than I do. Plutarch, 'j atfU 

Nature is like quicljulver, that wil,l silver be 
killed. ._ - ' ' 

There as no contending with neceflity, jand 
we mould be very tender how \ye cenluie thc£: 
that fubmit to it. It is one thing, to be. at.libej- . 
ty to do what we will, and. another thing to be 
tied up to do what we mull. Sir R. L'Ejlrapgg, 
The only way to be happy. and quiet,, is, to 
make ail contingencies indifferent to us,. 

A divided family can no more ftand, than a 
divided ccmmon wealth. , tj „- ^ c ...... * 

They who live under a tyranny, and hay,e 
learned to admire its power , as facred and di- 
vine, arc debauched as much in their religion, 
. as, in their morals. ,Earl oj Shtiftsjbury* , J 

, There are none that fall fo unpitied, as thofe 
■that have raifcd tl.emfelves upon the ' fpoils of 
the .public. Sir R. & Efl range . . ...^ 

One general mark of an impoftor is, tbathe 

outdoes the original. ' ., , ' v ,. T * 

v '■■■/< misTr* :<■;.<? in'.' v-L\i uJi J 

-It r iSi good to reclify our natures, but not to . 
'force them. l ' \\ J ., r ° ^ 

Men can better fuffer to be denied, than to 
be deceived. 

The 
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The gifts, of the . mad are- able to cover the 
defers of the body ; but the per felons 0 f ,the i 
body cannot hide , the imperfections of ■} the % 
jr.iiid. 1 / .. ■ -: j j; l.« .'I 1 

They that feed on wifdom, fliaU yj«.ile 
hungry j and they that drink I 'her, . Qtskji.^t ; 
be tliirfty. - ; . .L j .!.«■! ^lw!! 

A man thit doc* the befthe can, doth 'all 
that he fhould do-. 1 $h.rp ti M j 

In nature nothing is fuperflous. Ariflotie.^ : 

Fortune-is 1 never 1 m^re deceitful, than when i 
(he feemeth moil to favour. He that is Crai- ] 
fus to-day, may be Codrus to-raoirow."' j 

As dreams are the fancies of thole that fleep, 
fo farcies are but the dreams of men awake. .1 
Sir T. P.- Blount. '\ 

The ftrongeft heads are commonly^ tiie . 
weakt-ft" ' ' ' -* • " :; - 

An habit of fecrecy is both politic and mo- 
ral ; - 7 

"" Nothing goes wrong, where prudence is the 
■guide. 

He Who trufts all things to chance/ makes 1 
, a lottery of his life; wherein, for one happy 
' event, he fhall meet with ten unlucky Ones. 

Counfel and wifdom atchieve more arid great- 
er exploits than force. 

Cato ohferved, that wife men learn more 
by fools, tKsn fools by wife men : for they 
fee their weaknefs, to avoid it; thefe confider 
not their virtues to imitate them* - .' 

A 
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Mifctltanies. >-?7 
A certain perfon, biing afked, How old lie 
was? anfwercd, He was in health. Being afk- 
ed. How rich he was? he faid, He was not 
in debt. - ■ r > ....-J ':—<•$ 

The.pityof tears only is too waterifli to do 
good. * .< ■ i v ' 

'A bufy idlenefs deftroys oureafe. v..-' J 
Nothing promotes fixation of thought more 
than the clofmgofour eyes: for, ; according 
to the Arabian proverb, When the five afrin- 
dows, thofe of the fenfes, are Ihut up, the 
houfe of the mind is then fulleft of light. 

More men adore ' the iun-rifiog, than the 
fun-fetting. 

; That is done foon enough, which is doffe 
well enough. . . r - : - ■ 

It is the intention, morally fpeakiug, that 
makes the action good or bad; and even 
brutes themfelves will put a difference betwixt 
harms and ill-will of mifchance. 

He that follows nature, U never out of his 
way. Nature is fometimes fubdued, but fe'U 
d'om extinguilhed. Ld Bacon. 

To be eminent in a low profelfion, is to fee 
great in little, and fome thing- in nothing. 

A knave difcovered, is a great fool.' 

We read of an aftrologer,* that foretold his 
own end' to the very day and hour. He lived 
perfectly in health till- the laft minute of h~is 
time, 'and then hanged himfelffor the honour 
"of his prediftion. 



Money. 
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I Money Makes not ib many true friend*, as it 

■oiakes:efemie3. ';rj j'i alt ,!, ^wlu,, ' a^w 
3- Maa, ait the beft, -.b.-buta compofitwn.tof 
good and evil. Diamonds have flaws,; : .ajj*l 
otofei have prickles ? .the fiin^hasatslhade, and 
the moon her fpots. .buog 
Civility is a -kind of chaira that attracts the 
*>ve ofhili men; and too much is bettej;$han 
:to fliew too little, a jl-o "i.; *{.-iiab 3i!; ntftJ 
-(.••Hee A*t contends, with natural Sverfions, 
sdfoth the lame thing; as .-if be undertook t»cwSe 
incurable difea:fos.'.;r o : Lr .it s.'fj 1c sk-oi ! 
. 3^,-IgBoraat Dien-aire always in a uHteioM 
He hath made a good progrefs i& : : buJto#&, 
-tha"t liath; (bought, well: of &ofb«ft>I*ilVnd. 
Some do firft, and think afterwardfli^o a .. Ms* 
H 'It is not fo-psinfol to anhoneft man jo want 
• money, -as it is to-owe.it> s,Jr.x 
-. It -is -better, to. fufFer without a caule, than 
that there mould be a caufe for our fuflering. . 
(: The deft- wit a man has, the lefs he knows 
. that be wants- it. ,;• ; .- , ; ,.. , v , w 
A heart without fe.cr-eey, is /an open letter 
-for -every , one read. •>. .•' •. . ; ; ; ;>:-:;.:r-* t-T 
Thpfe bell can bear reproof, whp_ ra&ti! 
praife. . , ,; vuril A ' 

■ Tbe itcb,of ""knowing fecrets, -.is natural!;; 
accompanied with , another . : itch, of- - telling 
■ them,..,. 4 m f,..i 9,; diU.^A a: v-:- '--; 
V ,^^:/ < V^^ a ^ ! ^S , ffMSl) ^ gf«aj foul 
will never want matter to wo^kjj^ppn.. -Than 
1 * ' I 



is do - -condition but what fits welt upon a~wife 

mani. ; l ';.'j«Tt.'..i, in;i) s w O^'qi 

He that hinders n$ta n>ifchief when it is in., 
his power, isguiltji of ttti J tl .,i.t.« uA'^i 

.. There -is no rule -that -is not liable to fofile 
e^eeption or other, faying that very rule itfei£ fi . 
Sif-Ji- I'E/lratgt. • wrS ( at '-i.'.i- * b;,-,:f ocj 
,^~tbat has. t'cwfeft faults,, has con(h-m<rively ; . 
none at all; becauie it is a common cafe i,; hut 
ho man has more-faults, than he that pretend^ 
to ha#e. nqne, .... ; ;i M -r o» - iT 

r .We.may hate mens vices without anyUI-willn 
ta their perfom* but.we cannot -.help defpifing 
thofe that have no kind of virtue to recommend; 
.thpoirim ESflUiiol e-" '(j'.-ol i wo HI 

^precipitation ruias the : -beft-Jaid defignsj: 
■v^.hei^3» r^ieote ripens the mqlt ■ difficulty ando 
renders the execution of them eafy. t j, ■ \ , 

ei9' " ce to .tw*nt"hy Equalities, is & credit 
to ourajudgmoot,: • ^ --.:L'i; fitiT ',»-«>!> 

A fprightly, geaerous Borfe, is able, to carry"? 
a^ffll^d^leas well as 3n afs ; but heais too 
good to be put to the drudgery. Dn. Svuftar-iv 
s Though ail aflion be ever fo . glorious in it- 
felf, it ought not td pafs for great, if it- be' ncftr 
the effect of wifdom and good defignv .sUO 
: Th! living ftriGly by rule for the prefervs-- 
tion of health, is a troublelbme difeafe. ,*i~Hw 
j! When two perfdns compliment one anotHer 
with the choice of any thing, each of thetM ge-* 
nerally gett that which he likes leaft.- ; 
W, --S.U S'.'-d* - C b-Jil \\9fi • 

J 
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It was a niaxitii with Caifar, That we ought 
to reckon we have done nothing, fo long as'a- 
ny-thing remains to he done. 

What is rational, carries its own weight. • I 

Too auftere a philoiophy makes few wile 
men; too rigorous politics, few good fubjetfs; 
too hard a religion, few religious perfons whofe 
devotion is of long continuance. St Evremond. 

It is vain to charm the ears, or gratify the 
ey*s> if the mindbe not fatisfied. ' ^ ' : r : -j 

There fcarce can be named one quality that 
isi amiable in a woman, which is not becoming 
a'-rnan, not excepting -ven modeity, and gen- 
tlenels of nature. Dn $v>ifu - - ! 

How different foever mens fortunes may be, 
there is always !ometrti:ig or other that balan- 
ces the iti and the good, and nukes all even 
at laft. 

He that would be fure to have his bufinefs 
well doije, mull either do it hirnfeif, or fee the 
doing of it. Sir R, ULjttJbgtt. 

A great part of mankind employ their firjl 
' yea>-s to make their laft iv/iferabie. 

. The oracle of Apollo at Delphos, being 
alked, Why Jupiter mould be the chief of the 
Gods, lince !&>.rs was the beft foldier J made 
this iiifwer, Mars is valiant, but J-spiter is 

Wife. i; 

■ It is eafier to avoid a fault, than to acquire 
a perfection. . . , . 

, Men of different parts »ie apt to condemn 
every thing above their own capacity* - Ho 
mull 
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rmift be a very unfit judge of wit, who inno- 
cently believes, that he has himieJf as much, 
as any man needs to have. 

The fame rule, That a difeafe well known 
is half cured, holds as true in the diftempers 
of the mind, as in the indilpofitions of the 
body. 

It is difficult for a man to have fenfe, and 
be a knave. A true and folid genius conduds 
to order, truth, and virtue. 

A great many people are fond of books, as 
they are of furniture.; to drefs and let off 
their rooms, more than to adorn and enrich 
their minds. 

If a man cannot find eafc within himfelf, 
it is to little purpofe to feek it any where 
elfe. 

Thofe are prefumed to be the beft: counfels, 
which come from them that advifc againft their 
own intereft.. 

Oiie month in the fchool of affliction will 
teach us more wifdom, than the grave precepts 
of Ariitotle in feven years. 

Remove the cauie, and the effecT: wil "ceafe. 

Genllene.fs is the beft way to make a' mail 
loved and refpeded in' his family. He makes 
himfelf contemptible, when he talks narfionate- 
ly to . lus fervants for no reafon but to mew "His 
authority. ""' 
. It is dangerous to attack a man you "have 
deprived of all means to efcape. \ . _^-| 
Q, There 
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There is nothing more to be wondered at, 
than that men who have lived long, fhould 
wonder at any thing. 

None but thofe .we are nearly concerned for, 
•r are to anfwer for, 'fhould make us felicitous 
about their conduct. "The way to live eafy, 
is to mind our own bufinefs, and leave others 
to take care of theirs. 

Men may give a good advice, hut they can- 
i-.ot give the fenfe to make a right ufe of it. t 
The proroguing and dilTolving of parliaments, 
is like the dlftHlIng of hot waters the oftener 
they are drawn off, the higher and ftronger 
they are. 

When there are fo many thoufands of dan- 
gers hovering about us, what wonder is it if 
one comes to hit at laft ? 

A man is feldom fuccefsful, that is diffident 
efhimfelf. 

Truth hath force, reafon authority, and 
uiftice power; but they are without luflre if the 
graceful way and manner of doing be want- 
ing. 

All fools are not knaves, but all knaves are 
ibols. 

It goes a great way towards making a man 
faithful, to let him underftand that you think 
him fo ; and he that does but fuipeft that I 
will deceive him, gives me a kind of right to 
cozen him. Seneca. 

There is this difference between a man of 
f«tf"e and modefty, and a perfoa ef cunning 
and 

D i 9 iliz etUajti^agk-" 



CoiiJifels. l8j[ 
«nd impudence : one fhines in his abilities ,- and 
the other debafes himfelf, and is a difgrace t» 
fociety. Spellator. 

Reading ferves for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability ; it perfects nature, and is per- 
fefted by experience. 

Cnunfeht 

THere feems, fays Seneca, to be fo near ai 
affinity betwixt wifdom, philofophy, 
and good counfels, that it is rather matter of 
curiofity, than of profit, to divide them. 

Good counfel is caft away upon the arrogant, 
the felf-conccited, or the ftupid ; who are ei- 
ther too proud to take it, or too heavy to un« 
derftandit. Sir R. VEjlrange. , 

Plato often inculcates this great precept, Do 
thine own work, and know thylelf. 

If you will be happy, correfl your imagina- 
tion by reafon ; reject opinion, and live accor- 
ding to nature. 

Let reafon go before every enterprize, and 
counfel before every action. 

Be not diverted from your duty by any idle 
reflexions the filly world may make upon you : 
their ccefures are not in your power, and con- 
fcquendy 

as 
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3 84 Cpunfils. 
fcqucntly fliould not be any part of your con- 
cern. Epitfetus. 

Reft fatisfied with doing well, and leave o- 
thers to talk of you what they pleafe. 

Pitch upon that courle of. life .which is the 
moft excellent ,- and cuRom will render it the 
moft delightful. Pythagoras. 

Rather avoid thofe vices you are naturallv 
inclined to, than aim at-thofe excellencies and 
perfections which you were never made for, 
Cicero. 

Live in peace with all men ; nevertheless 
liavcAut one counfellor of a thouland. ... " 
. ^ iNevef defer that till to-morrow, which you 
■can do to-day ; never do that by proxy, which 
you can do yobrfeLf; !: - '-"> 

iljlplib crate long of what thou canft do but 
■wace. ■. * ' j j ■ 

.When. the idea of any.pleafure ftrlk-e's your 
imagination, make a jult computation; between 
-afie duration of the^leafure, and that of the 
repentance .fate to fbllo* it. Epifietus, 
- ::8e.aiivays at leiuire to do good.; never make 
-hulipels .art .excufe to decline the offices of hu- 
manity. M. AuretUu. .• \ • ■■. 

Dp.good with what ithou haft, or it willido 
thee no good. Pea*.; • -•■> i ' •: • 
Avoid all fournefs and.aufterity of .-tninners. 
.Virtue-- is a plea&nt-and agreeable quality, ami 

.gay mi w4km^4ae»»ii-imjA engaging. 
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Ctunfeh. i8$ 
Forget others faults, and remember thine 
own. 

Hear not ill of a friend, nor fpeak any of an 
enemy. Believe not all you hear, nor report 
all you believe. 

Approve yourfelf to wife men by your virtue, 
and take ait the reft by your civilities. 

Avoid popularity it has many fnares, and 
no real benefit. Pen. 

Imprint this maxim deeply in your mind, 

That there is nothing certain. in this human 
and mortal eftate ; by which means you will 
avoid being transported with profperity, and 
being dejected in adverlity. Epicurus' fiiorals. 

Do nothing to-day, that thou will repent of 
to-morrow. 

Seek not out the things that are too hard 
for thee. Strive not in a matter that toiiCern- 
eth thee not. . ,j ,. ; 

Sell not virtue to purchafe wealth, 

if your means fuit not with your ends, pur- 
fue thole ends which fuit with your means. 

He rather bountiful, than e'xpenlive. Nei- 
ther make, nor goto feafts. ■ . . --v* 

■Rife from table with an appetite, and you 
will never lit down without one. Pen, 

Make yourfelf agreeable, as much as poQl- 
fele, to all ; for there is no perlon fo contemp- 
tible, but that it may be in his power to be 
your beft friend, or worft enemy. ■ - . 3 , ■ 

Defer not charities till death. He -that 
;. . .. doth 

0.3 
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doth fo, is ratlier liberal of another man's than 

of his own. Ld Bacon, 

Reckon upon benefits well placed, as a trea- 
fure that is laid up; and account thyfelf the 
richer for that which thou giveft a worthy per- 
fon. 

In the morning, think what thou haft to do; 
and at night, afk thyfelf what thou haft done. 

Have a care of vulgar errors. Diflike, as 
well as allow, reafonably. Follow the dic- 
tates of your reafon, and you are fafe. 

Learn the art of entertaining thyfelf alone, 
without being weary or melancholy ; and then 
thou wilt not be much put to it for want of re- 
creation and company. . • 

Ufe temporal things, but deGre eternal. . 

Account it no difgrace to be cenfured of 
thofe men, whofe favours would be no credit 
to thee. Thou thyfelf only knoweft what thou, 
»rtj others only guefs at thee: rely not there- 
fore on their opinions, but ftick to thine own- 
confeience. 

In all the affairs of human life, let it be your 
care, not to hurt your mind, nor offend your 
judgment. Epifletuj, 

Do no fecret thing before a ftranger ; for 
thou knoweft not what he will bring forth. 

Think before yon fpeak, and confider before 
you promife. Take time to deliberate and ad- 
■vife j but lofe no time ia executing your refolu- 
tibns.. 

I^tnot your zeal for a caufe pufh you into 
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Coujifelt. 187 
a hazardous engagment. Set bounds to your 
zeal by dtfcretlon, to error by truth, to paft 
lion by reafon, to divifions by charity. 

Spend the day* well, and thou wilt rejoice 
at night. 

Never expoft any afliftance or confolation in 
thy necettities from drinking companions. 

Do well, and fear neither man nor devil.^ 
Keep good company, and the devil will not dare 
to make one. 

Meditate often upon eternity, and no ac- 
cidents of this mortal life will trouble you. Fr. 
Sales. 

Always take part with, and defend the un- 
fortunate. 

Strive not with a man without caufe. Blame 
not before thou haft examined the truth. De- 
bate thy caufe with thy neighbour himfelf, and 
difcover not a fecret to another. 

Never reveal your feerets to any, except it 
is as much their intereft to keep them, as it is 
your's they mould be kept. Only truft thy- 
felf, aod another (hall not betray thee. 

Endeavour to make peace among thy neigh- 
bours. It is a worthy and reputable aclion, 
and will bring greater and jufter commendation* 
to thee, and more benefit to thole with whom 
thou converfeft, than wit or learning, or any 
of thof&fo- much admired accomplifhments. Dr 
Fuller. 

Take heed of Whom you fpeak, and to. 

Hart ■ 
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Have not to do with any man in his paflion ; 
for men are not like iron, to be wrought upon 
when they are hot. 

Purfue not a coward too far, left you make 
him turn valiant to y«ur difadvantage. Ojb. 

Speak not in the ears of a fool ; for he will 
defpife the wifdom of thy words. Caft not 
your pearls before (wine. . .\ . 

If you be confulted concerning a perfon, 
either very inconftant, paffionate, or vitious, 
give not your advice: it is ia vain; for fuel) 
will do only what (hall plcafe themfelves. 

Avoid as much as you can the company of 
all vitious perlbns whatfoever ; for no vice is 
alone, and all are infectious. 

Whenever you difconrie, confine yourlelf to 
fuch fiibjefls as are neceflary, and exprefs y-our ' 
fenfe in as few words as you can. EpiEketus. 

Ee not eafiiy exceptious, nor rudely familiar; 
the one will breed contention, the oriter con- 
tempt. 

If a thing be not fitting, do it not; if it 
be not true, fpeak it not. M. Aure-iitts,. 

Take not pleafure in much good chear, 
neither be tied to the e\'pence t'.iereof. Ban- 
quet not upon borrowing. If thou be the ma- 
iler of a feaft, lift ?iot thylelf up, but be among 
them as one of the reft. 

Prefer folid fenfe to wit ; never- ftudy to be 
diverting without being ufcful j let no-jeftin- 
• - ■' - J ; ■ trude 
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Couafcts. 1&9 
trade upon good manners, nor lay any thing 
that may offend modefty. 

Take care of a reconciled enemy, and .an 
untried friend. ■ ' 

Never triumph over any man's imperfections; 
but conikler if the party taxed for his deficien- 
cy in fome things, may not likewile be prailed 
for his proficiency in others. 

Be not hafty in thy tongue, and in thy deeds 
flack and -remifs. Let not thine hand be 
ftretched out to receive, and Ihut when thou 
ihouldfr. repay. 

tin ..converfation condefcend to compliance, 
;rather than continue a difpute. 

■ Speak with the-vulgar, but think with the 
.■wile, 

Letliim that knows* but little in his profef- 
fion, keep to what he knows beft j for if he 
'be not reckoned dextrous in it, he will at 
lea'ft be counted folid. Cratiaa. 

When you have no obfervers, be afraid of 
yourfelf; Obferve yourfelf us j^ur greatert 
•ejiemy ; fo (hall you become your greatelt 
-friend. 

In marriage, prefer the perfon before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and -the mind before the 
■body; then -you have a wife, a 'friend, and a 
companion. Pen. —■- ■ 

Obey the magiftrate and the law, but not 
fervileJy. Obferve ceremonies, but not Jiiper- 
fUttouflv-.- . < 

He 
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He who will take no advice, but be always 
his own counfellor, fliall be fure to have a fool 
for his client. 

Boaft not of thy good deeds, left thy evil 
deeds be alfo laid to thy charge. 

In all differences, confider that both you 
and your enemy are dropping off, and that ere 
long your very memories will be extinguiihed. 
M. Aare/ius. 

Give not over thy mind to heavinefi ; the 
gladnefs of the heart is the life of man, and 
the joyfulnefs of a man prolongeth his days. 
Remove forrow far from thee : for forrow hath ' 
killed many, and there is no profit therein ; 
and carefulnefs bringeth age before the time. 

To be free-minded and chearfully difpofed at 
hours of meat and of ileep, is one of the belt 
precepts for long life. Let Bacon. 

Be flow in chilling a friend, and flower to 
change htm, courteous to all, intimate with 
few. Slight no man for his meannefs, nor 
efteem any for their wealth and greatnefs. 

Infult not over mifery, nor deride infirmity. 
The frogs in the well faid pertinently to the 
boys that pelted them, Children,- though this 
be fport to you, it is death to us. 

Blemifli not thy good deeds, neither ufe un- 
comfortable words when thou giveft any thing; 
but in all thy gifts Ihew a chearful counte- 
nance. 

In all matters of religion, let your duty be 
tbe 
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OfTime, Bufinefs, &c. let 
the motive. In all things of common life, let 
reafon direct you. D>t Sherlock. 

Whether young or old, think it not too 
foon, or too late, to turn over the leaves of 
your pail life ; and confider what you would 
do, if what you have done were to do again. 
Pen. 

They were three good leflbns which the bird 
in the fable gave the fowler for his releafe : 
Not to lofe a certainty for an uncertainty, not 
to give credit to things beyond probability, 
nor to grieve for that which is pall remedy. 

At every action and enterprife, afk yourfelf • 
this queftion, What will the confequence of 
this be to me ? Am I not likely to repent of it 
I (hall be dead in a little time, and then all is 
over with me. M. Jurelius. 

Whatfoever thou takeft in hand, remember 
the end, and thou flialt never do amifs. 

Of Time, Bufmefs, and Recreation, 

THE ordinary manner of fpending their 
time, is the only way of judging of any 
one's inclination and genius. Speftator. 

No man can he provident of his time, that 
is not prudent in the choice of his cumpany. 

The advantage of living does not confift in, 
length of days, but in the right improvement 
•f them. As many days as we pafs without 
doing 
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dbing fome good, are fo many days entirely 

loft. Montaigne. 

<We-fliould read over our lives as well as 
books^take a Purvey of our actions, and multe 
an inlpeftidn into the divifion of our time. 
King Alfred is recorded to have divided the day 
and night into three parts. Eight hours he 
allotted to c*t and fleep in, eight for bufmefs 
and recreatiun, and eight he dedicated to ftudy 
and prayer. 

Some people are bufy, and yet do nothing ; 
they fatigue and wear themielves out, and yet 
•drive at no point, nor proiiofe any general end . 
of.aftion or defign. M. Aurdius. ' 

To come but once into the world; and trifle 
awny our right ufe of it, making that a burden . 
which was given for a hleifing, is ftrange in- 
fatuation. Pen. 

There's but little need to drive away that 
time by foolifh divertifements, which flies a- 
way fo IWiftly of itf'elf, and, when once gone, 
is never to be recalled. 

He is idle, that might be better employed. 
The idle man is more perplexed what to do, 
than the induftrious in doing wh it he ought. 

There is nothing that fo much engages our 
affections to this world, as the want of conii- j 
deration how foon we are to leave it. 

This day is only ours ; we are dead to yefter- 
day, and we are not yet born to the morrow, 
t Time is what we want moft, but what we 
■ - .-.*•- nfe 
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«lc worft ; for which we muft all account, 
when tWO fhall be no more. Pen. 

A wife man counts his minutes. He lets do 
time flip ; for time is life ; which he makes 
long, by the good hu&andry of a right ufe 
and 'application of it. Sir R. L'FJlrange. 

Th e! e are but very few who know how to 
be idle arid innocent. By doing nothing, we 
learn to do ill. Sj>?c1ator. 

An idle body is a kind of monfter in the crea- 
tion. All nature is bufy about him. How , 
wretched is it to hear people complain, thaf 
the day hangs heavy upon them, that they do 
not know what to do with themfelves ! How 
monftrous are fuch exprefllons among creaj 
lures, who can apply themfelyes to the duties 
of" religion and meditation j to the reading.of 
ufef'ul books ; who may^xercife themfelyes m 
thepurfuits of knowledge and virtue, and ever 
ry hour of their lives make themfclves wifet 
and better than they were before 1 Mr AddU 

Make the moft of your minute, fays the Em* 
peror Aurelius, and be good for fomething 
while it is in your power. 

This is the fupreme point of wifdom, to do 
only fuch things at the time when we are in 
the greeted probability of living, which w*s 
■would do if we were in the prefent expectance 
of dying. 

Hqw unreafonable is it, to begin to. JiHf 
R only 
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•nly When we can live no longer! That mas 
does not live as he Ihould do, who does not 
reckon upon every day as his laft. 

Moft men that affect fports, make them a 
principal part of their life; not reflecting, that 
while they are diverting the time, they are 
throwing it away. We alter the very nature 
and defign of recreation, when we make a bit- 
finefs of it. 

Sir Philip Sidney ufed to fay, That he liked 
hawking next to hunting worft j which implied 
he had little efteem for either. 

Of all the diverGons of life, there is none fo 
proper to fill up its empty fpaces, as the read- 
ing of ufeful and entertaining authors; and, 
with that, the converfation of a well-chofen 
(Kend. Spectator. ^ 

A man of letters never knows the plague of 
idlenefe. When the company of his friends 
fails him, he finds a remedy in reading, or in 
competition, St Evremond. 

He tint is well employed in his ftudy, tho' 
he may feem to do nothing, does the greateft 
things yet of all others. He lays down pre- 
cepts for the governing of our lives, and the 
moderating of our paffiow ; and obliges humaii 
nature, not only in the prcfent, but ra all fuc- 
«eeding geuerations. Sentca. 

A wife man wilt difpofe of time paft, to ob- 
£rvation and reflexion ; time prefent, to duty ; 
■and time to come, to providence. 

A 
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Epaminondas, Prince or* Thebes, had iucfa 
hatred to idlenefs, that finding one of his cap- 
tains afleep in the day time, he flew him. For 
which at5t being reproved by his nobies, he re'- 
plied, I left him. as I found him; comparing 
idle men to dead men. 

The ruins of time are the monuments of mor- 
tality. 

He that follows his recreation inftead of his 
bufinefs, (hall in a little time have no buGrjeS 
to follow. 

None but a wife man cse employ leifure 
well ; and he that makes- the. beft ufe of his 
time, hath none to fpare. 

It was a good faying of Philip II. of Spain, 
Time and I will challenge any other two. 

Want is little to be dreaded, when a man 
has but a lhort time left to be miferable Of 
all poverty, that of the mind is moft deplo- 
rable. 

All who exceed the age of fixty> except the 
latter part of it is fpent in the exercife of vir- 
tue and contemplation of futurity, mult necef- 
farily fall into an indecent old age An in. 
quihtive and virtuous foul improves daily in 
knowledge ; and though the body decays, and 
all bodily pleafures with it, wifdom and coun- 
cil, piety and devotion, is the crown and glory 
of age. Toiler. 

If age puts an end to our dciires of pleafurc, 
R 2 and 
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and does the bufinefs of virtue, there can bt 

no caufe of complaint. 

Things part, prefent, and to come, are 
ftrangely uniform, and of a colour; fo that, 
upon die matter, forty years of human life may 
Jerve for a fample of ten thoufand. Etiglijb 
Theophrapus. 

Of all prodigality, that of time is the worft, 
Should the greateft part of people fit down, 
and draw up a particular account of their time, 
what a fhameful bill would it be ? So much ex- 
traordinary for eating, drinking, and fletpicg, 
beyond what nature requires; fo much in re- \ 
vcling and wantonnefs; fo much for the reco* I 
very of the lafl night's intemperance; fo much 
in gaming, plays, and mafquerades; fo much 
in paying and receiving formal and impertinent 
Tints, in idle and foolith prating, in cenfuring 
and reviling our neighbours ; fo much in dref- 
fing our bodies, and talking of fafliions ; and 
fo much wafted and loft in doing nothing. Dn 
Shtrloek. 

It Wiv a memorable practice of Vefpafian, 
throughout the courfe of his whole life : He 
called himfelf to an account every night for the 
i.'tions of the paft day ; and lb often as he 
found he had dipt any one day without doing 
feme good, he entered upon his diary this me- 
morial, I have loft a day. 

, The greateft lofs of time is delay and expec- 
tation, which depends upon the future. We 
let 
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let go the prefent, which we have in our power, 
and look forward to that which depends upon 
chance, and fo quit a certainty for .an uncer- 
tainty. Seneca. 

The inconftancy of man's nature, and the 
mutability of things, occafion endlefs revo- 
lutions. We either improve or grow worfc con- 
tinually. 

It is with onr time, as with our eftates, a. 
good hufband makes a little go a great way. 

Some men are exceeeding diliigent in acqui- 
ring a vafl: compafs of learning ; fome in afpiring 
to honours and preferments ; fome in heaping 
up riches ; others are intent upon pleasures 
and diverlions ; hunting, or play, or vain con- 
trivances, to pa fs away their time; others are 
taken up in ufelefs fpecutations ; otherg fct up 
For men of buunefs, and fpend alt their days in 
hurry and noife : but, amidfh this variety, few 1 
apply themfelves to the true wifdom which 
fliould dii-eft their lives. Charron. 

It is the great art and philofophy of life, to 
make the beft: of the prefent, whether it be 
good or bad; and to bear the one with refig- 
nation and patience, and to enjoy the other 
with thankfulnefs and moderation. 

The time prefent is the only time we have 
to repent in ; to ferve God, to do good tp 
men, to improve our knowledge, to exercife 
our graces, and to prepare for a blefled im- 
mortality. Dn Sherlock. ' 

R 3 Within 
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; Within a while the earth lhall cover u» all, 
and then (he . herfelf (hall have her change. 
Now, any man that (hall confider this, can 
he other wife but contemn in his heart and def- 
pife all wordly things? M. durtlim. 
■ - There is no man but hath a foul ; and, if 
he will look carefully to that, he need not 
complain for want of bulinefs. Where there 
are fo many corruptions to mortify, fo many 
inclinations to watch over, fo many temptations 
to refill, the grace of God to improve, and 
former neglects of all thefe to lament, fure 
rhere can never want fufficient employment: 
for all thefe require time; and fo men at their 
deaths find; for thofe who have lived carelefs- | 
ly, »nd wafted their time, would then give 
all die world to redeem it. 

Of Retirement, and the Frhate Life. 

IT is an extraordinary attainment, and mews 
a well-compofed mind, when a man loves 
to keep company with himlelf; and a virtue, 
as well as advantage, to take fatisfatfion and 
content in that enjoyment. Chafon. 

Solitude can be well fitted, and fit right, 
fcut upon very few perfons. They muft have 
knowledge enough of the world, to fee the fol- 
lies of it ; and virtue enough to defpife all va- 
nity. Cow/ej, 

He 
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He that has renounced external things, and 
withdrawn into hinlelf, is invincible. The 
world to htm is as a prifon, and folitude a pa- 
radiie. Bond' 

There is, a vaft difference between the dull 
perlon that is really fo, and the thinking per- 
fon that feems fo. Though both are not good 
company for others, yet the latter is excellent 
company to himfelf. 

The more a man is contemplative, the more 
happy he is, and alfimtlated to the divine ef- 
tencet. -Ariftotli. 

Solitude relieves us when we are lick of com- 
pany; and converfation, when we are weary 
of being alone. 

As too long a retirement weakens the mind, 
fo too much company dilEpates it, St Evrt* 
maud. 

By reading we enjoy the dead, by convert 
fation the living, aud by contemplation our- 
felves. Reading enriches the memory, conver- 
fation polifhes the wit, and contemplation im- 
proves the judgment. Of thefe, Reading is 
-the moft important, which furniihes botk the 
other. 

A man may be a firft rate in virtue and true 
Talue, and yet be very obfture as to the world 
at the fame time. M.Aurelius. 

Self-fumciency and felf-fatisfaflion, are but 
other words for happinefs ; and thefe are ne r 
ter to be bad* but by learning to entertain 
©urfelvej 
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eurfelvcs well with our own thoughts. Char. 

Antifthenes the philofopher, being afited, 
What fruit he gained by kisftudics \ anfwered, 
He had learned to live and con eerie with him* 
felf. 

That calm and elegint fat'sfaflion which 
the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. 
What we take lor diverlion, is but a mean 
way of entertainment, in companion of that 
■which is confidering and knowing on Helves. 
Tat/er. 

It is the character of a confummate merit, 
to be able to live in a retreat with honour, af- 
ter one has lived la public with fplendor. Sr. 
Evremond. ■' • 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany, refigned 
all his dominionSj and retired to a monaftery; 
had his own funeral celebrated before his face y 
and left this teflimony of Chriftlan religion, 
That the fmcere profeffitm of it had in it fweets 
and joys that courts were grangers to. 

Sir Francis Walilngham towards the end o*" 
his life, grew very melancho! y, and writ to the 
Lord Burleigh to this purpofe : " We have lived 

* long enough to our country, to our fortunes, 

* and to our fovereign ; it is high time we 
' begin to live to ourfelves, and to our God." 

Sir Henry Wotton, who had gone on feve- 
ral embaffies, and was intimate with the great- 
eft princes, chofc from all' to retire r faying, The 
utmoft Ktppinefs a man could attain to, was to 
b= 
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be at leifure to be, and to do good : never re- 
flecting on his former years but with tears, he 
would fay, How much time have I to repent 
of ! and how little to do it in ! 

He who refigns the world, is in conftant 
polfeJIion of a ferene mind ; but he who follows 
the pleafures of it, meets with nothing butre- 
piorfe and confufion. Spectator. 

The country is the place from whence the 
court, as in its trne diftance, appears full of 
charms, and worthy our admiration : butlf 
a man come near it, its perfections decreafe, 
juft as thofe of a fine landfldp when you behold 
it at a clofe view. 

Princes, and their grandees, of all men are 
the unhappieft j for they live leafl: alone. 

A firlt minifter of ftate has not fo much bu- 
finefs in public, as a wife man has in private. 

A folitary life has no charms for an ambi- 
tious mind. JbpofCambray. 

True happinefs is of a retired nature, aud an 
enemy to pomp and noile. It antes, in the; 
firft place, from the enjoyment of one's felf i 
and t in the next, from the friend Ihip and con- 
vention of a few felect companions. 

The man that lives retired, lives quiet. He 
fears no body, of whom no body is afraid. He 
that ftands below upon the firm ground, needs 
not fear falling. 

.To live at a diftance from, yet near enough 
to 
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to do good to men, is acting like a benign deity 

on earth. Abp of Cambray. 

It was an excellent faying of the elder Sci- 
pio Africanus, That he never was lefs alone, 
than when alone. 

A wife man, that lives up to the principle! 
of reafon and virtue, if one confider him in hii 
folitude, as taking in the fyftem of the univerfe, 
obferving the mutual dependence and harmony 
by which the whole frame of it hangs together, 
railing his thoughts with magnificent ideas of 
providence, makes a nobler figure in the eye of 
an intelligent being, than the greateft conquer- 
or amidft all the pomps and folemnities of a 
triumph. Tat/tr. 

Though the continued traverfes of fortune 
may make us out of humour witty the world j 
yet nothing but a noble inclination to virtue 
and philoftphy can make us happy in retire* 
ment. 

The pleafure which affefts a human mind 
with the moil lively and tranfporting touches, 
is the fen le that we aft in the ey'e of infinite 
wifdom, power, and goodnefs, that will crown 
our virtuous endeavours here, with a happinefs 
hereafter, large as our defires, and lafting as 
our immortal fouls. Without this the higheft 
ftate of life is infipid, and with it the loweft li- 
ft paradife. jicHiftm , i 
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IT was a faying among the ancient!, That 
even Jupiter could not pleafe all. But we 
find now, that the true God himfelf is not free 
from the imputation of his audacious creatures, 
who impioufly preliime t« quarrel with his reve-: 
lations as well as his providence, and exprefe 
no more reverence to what he hath dilated, 
than to what he doth.' R. Boyle. 

We are fallen into an age of vain philofo- 
phy, as the apoftle calls it, and fo defperately 
-over-ran with drolls and fceptics, that there is 
-hardly any thing fo certain and fo facred, that 
is not expofed to queiiion or contempt. Sir R. 
VEjirange. 

God hath exprefily declared, that death fhall 
open a paflage to a blefTed eternity ; and yet 
fome have doubts and diffidence about it. What 
■is this but to be a ftranger to the divine attri- 
butes, and diftruft: the promiles of our Saviour; 
to fail in the main requiiites of a Chriftian, and 
.turn Infidel in a fociety of believers ? Collier. 

Our prefent (ticklers for Atheifm, confift 
chiefly or fuch who never trouhled themfelvea 
fo much as- to wnderftand the firft principles of 
religion. Their ftudy hath been employed an- 
other way, viz. in courtly forms of fpeech, 
and punctilio's of acHon ; in falhionable garbs, 
and artificial luxuries. But as for the feverer 
and 
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and more ufeful ftudies, they bequeath them 

to the dull men of fenfe and reafon. Dr Scott. 

I can hardly think, that man to be in ha 
right mind, lays Cicero, who is deftitute of re- 
ligion. 

An Atheift is the moft vain pretender to 
reafon in the world. The whole ftrength of 
Atheifm conSfti in contradicting the univerfal 
reafon of mankind. They have no principles, 
nor can have any ; aud therefore they can ne- 
ver reafon, hut only confidently deny and af- 
firm. Da Sherlock. 

Practical Atheifm has always been the grand 
fupport of fpcculative ; and defervedly efteem- 
cd no lefs dangerous in its tendency and effefls. 

Nothing can be plainer, than that ignorance 
gnd vice are two ingredients abfolutely necef- 
&ry in the compofition of Free-thinkei s ; who, 
in propriety of fpeech, are no thinkers at all. 
Du Swift, 

They lye, fays Seneca, who fay they believe 
there is no God. Though they may profefs 
this fomewhat confidently in the day-time, 
when they are in company ; yet in the night, 
and alone, they have doubtful thought! about 
it. 

God never wrought a miracle to convince 
Atheifm ; becaufe his ordinary works convince 
it. Ld Bacon. 

Nothing is fo important to any man, as hi» 
own ftate and condition; nothing fo amazing 
as eternity. If therefore we find perfons in- 
different 
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different to the lofs of their being, and to the 
d.tnger of endlefs mifery j it is impolUble that 
this temper ftiould be natural. M. Pafcal. 

If men understand not the evidence of reli- 
gion, the more (hame it is for them : but thea 
immediately to leap out of ignorance int« 
Atheifm, is firit to play the fool, and thea rua 
Hark mad upon it. Dr Scott. 

It is a certain maxim, That fuch perfons as 
take themfelves out of God's protection, are al- 
ways at a lofs, and know not how to dilpofe of 
themfelves. 

For men to refolve to be of no rel igion till 
all are agreed in one, is juft as wife and as ra- 
tional, as if they Ihould determine, not to g» 
to dinner till all the clocks in town Jlrike 
twelve together. Dr Scott. 

Cicero hath obferved, That no kind of men 
are more afraid of God than fuch^as pretend 
not to believe his being. Thefe are the men 
who above all others are moil liable to be af- 
fected with dread and trembling, more efpeci- 
ally in the time of licknefs, and the approaches 
of death. 

There is not a more ridiculous animal thaa 
an Atheift in his retirement. SpcBator. 

While we are in this life, our belt and fecu- 
reft coudition is expofed to a world of fad and 
uncomfortable accidents, which we have nei- 
ther the wifdom to forefee, nor the power to 
prevent; and where fliall.we find relief, if 
there be no God i 

S Superftitioft 
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Superftition renders a man a fool, and fcep- 
ticifm makes him mad. 

We have a thing called reafon withia us, 
which is very ingenious in giving ftings to our 
miferies, and vesing us with cutting reflexions 
ofthera; but is not able to qualify one grief, 
or minifter tha leaft of any folid comfort to us. 
Dr Scott. 

No man living can find where the depth of 
r reafon Ues; in denying every thing, and prov* 
i ing nothing, is queftioning the truth of firft 
principles, and bidding defiance to the common 
fenfe of all mankind. DrTrafp. 

As the irrefolute man can never perforin 
any action well ; fo he that is not refoWed in 
religion, can be refolved in nothing elfe. 

Whoever believes himfelf free from the obli- 
gations of divine precepts, cannot look on him- 
felf as bound by any human, laws. 

To make up a confirmed Athe'ift, there muft 
be a continued feries of the moft refolute oppo- 
fitionto all found reafon, confeience, confider- 
ation, and all degrees of moral virtue, with 
whatfoever elfe illuftrates the true dignity of 
our nature. 

The impoffibility of proving there is na 
God, is a demonftration that there i* one. 
Cent, library. 

Though hell is generally acknowledged both 
as the fountain and receptacle of all wicked, 
nefs; yet fo great a monfter as fpeculative 
Atheilin never was, nor will be found there. ^ 

_ L - Pinitiz^riWf liWTOlp 
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If knowledge without religion were highly 
valuable, nothing would be more fo than the 
devil. 

This is an axiom evident by the very light 
of nature, That God will reward every man 
according to his- works in this life. That 
there are future rewards and punifhmcnls, is a 
doctrine univerfally alien ted td by all nations 
and religions; and there is not any firft princi- 
ple in philosophy, in which mankind are more 
generally agreed. 

Sceptic Hm/ and a refolute doubting, after 
fufficient evidence, is a greater enemy to philo- 
fophy, and true knowledge, than incredulity 
itfelf ; the latter of which may croud in fame 
falfehoods, but the former will never fuffer us 
to acknowledge any truth, 

Licentioufnels in opinion always makes way 
for licentioufnefs in practice. 

When a man jefts upon religion, or declares 
it is indifferent what religion we are of, it is 
molt certain that himfelf is of no religion at 
all. 

My Lord Bacon, towards the latter end of his 
life, faid, That a little fmattering in philofo- 
phy would lead a man to Atheifm j but a 
thorough in fight into it will lead a man back 
again to a firft cauffc; and that the firft prin- 
ciple of right reafon is religion : and fcrioiuly 
profeffed, that, after all his ftudies and inqui- 
fitions, he durft not die with any other thoughts 
S 1 ' than 
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than thofe religion taught, as it is profefled a- 

mong the Chriftians. 

There are few things reafon can difcover 
with fo much certainty and eafe, as its own in- 
fufficiency. Thofe who are ignoront of this 
imperfe&ion, are the greatfft proofs of it. 
Collier. 

We have heard of fome particular men that 
have been reputed Atheifts; but never of any 
country, or fociety of men, that profeJTed 
Atheifm. The world in general was ever fo 
far from believing no God, that they were 
prone to believe many gods ; and from th«- 
infancy of it that opinion grew, and increafei 
with it. Sir R. Howard. 

The Egyptians of old, though of all others 
the molt infamous for their multiplying of gods, 
yet did aflert one maker and chief governor of 
the world ; under whom they did fuppofe le- 
teral fubordinate deities, who, as his deputies, 
did prefide over feveral parts of the univerfe. 
Bp WUkins. 

The confent of all men, fays Seneca, is «f 
Tery great weight with us. A mark that a 
tiling is true, is when it appears fo to all the 
world. Thus we conclude there is a Divinity, 
becaufe all men believe it ; there being no na- 
tions, how corrupt foever they be, which deny 
it. 

. It js certain there never was a man that 
iaid there was no God, but he wifhed it firft. 
I never had a fight of my foul, fays the Em- 
peror 
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perer Aurelius, and yet I have a great valu* 
for it ; becaufe it is difcoverable by its opera-' 
tions: and, by my conftant experience of the 
power of God, I have a proof of his being, and 
a reafon for my veneration. 

As Athcifm is in all refpefts hateful, fo in 
this, that it depriveth human nature of the 
means to exalt itfelf above human frailty. 
Ld Bacon. 

There never was any fuoh thing fince the 
fall of man, as what fome call the religion of 
nature, that is, a religion without a Saviour. 
All that mercy and goodnefs which God hath 
ever fince the fall (hewn to tinners, in forgiving 
true penitents, and rewarding pious and vir- 
tuous men, is owing to this promife, and to the 
accomplifhment of it. Dn Sherlock. 

Natural theology is in itfelf a poor, weak 
thing j and reafon unaffifted has not been able 
to carry the cleareft philofophers very far, in 
their purfuits after divine matters. We have 
feen this in practical truths ; and the reafon lies 
ftronger in fuch as are fpeculative. Baker. 

A body of ethics, proved to be the law of 
nature, from principles of reafon, and reach- 
ing all the duties of life, I think no body will 
fay the world had before our Saviour's time. 
Mr Locke. t ' 

In the fcriptures the ignorant may learn all 
requifite knowledge, and the molt knowing 
may learn to difeern their ignorance. It is no 
, S j wondet 
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wonder wicked men find fault with a book 
that funis To much fault with them. 

The men of reafon, who think natural rea- 
fon fiifficient for all the purpofes of religion, 
rejefl all revelation, and confequently all di- 
vine promifes, which can be known only by 
revelation. Dn Sherlock. 

God hath wifely provided in his prefent ad- 
miniftration of things, to give us inftances 
enough of his juft procedure towards the good 
and badt and yet to Jeave us inftances enough 
of unrewarded virtue, and profperous wicked- 
•efs, to affure us he intends an after-reckoning. 
Dr Scott. 

There is this great mifchief always attending 
«lifputes about religion, that while our head** 
are fo bufily employed in difcirfBng its truth, 
OBr hearta are in danger of lofing its power 
ajid efficacy. Many, from a denial of the three 
perfona, at laft advance to a denial of the one- 
God. Dr Trapp. 

- An intemperate curiafity, that rudely ru/he* 
upon a feered myftery without any reverence 
to its awful retirements, has done near as mnch 
mifchief to Cbriftiaiiity, as Infidelity itfelf- 

It is obfervable, that the prefent Deifts hav* 
Bot drawn and publiihed any tehetne of reli* 
gion, or catalogue of the duties they are 
•feliged to perform, or whence fuch obligations 
•rife. They do not tell us, that they took on 
man at an accountable creature , nor, if they 
*•» ftr what, and to whom, or when that 
account 
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account is to be made, and what rewards and 
punifhments will attend it. 

It is not in the power of men, or angels, 
or mathematical demonstration, to fatisfy thofit 
■who are refjlved not to be convinced. H« 
•who will not believe, that a thing which may 
be is, without an impoffible proof of its exift- 
ence, is unrealbnably refolved, right or wrong, 
not to believe it. 

An Atheift is got one point beyond the dew 
vils ; for they believe, aud tremble^ 

How can we expeft to underftand the my- 
fteries of Providence, fincc we cannot under- 
hand the works of Nature ? 

As Infidelity is the greateft (in, £b for God 
to give a man over to it, is the greataft punilh- 
ment. 

It was good counfel given to the Athenians, 
To be Aire that K. Philip was dead, before 
they exprefled their joy at the report of it, left 
they might find him alive to revenge their 
hafty triumph. The like advice may be pro- 
per to all unbelievers. Let them be fure ther* 
is no God, before they prefiime to defy him, 
Jeft they find him at laft to- aflert his being to 
their deftrucBon. 

Impenitency is the undoubted iffu« of inere-» 
dfllity. 

I mould think it much more aafy aind r«* 
tional, feys my L&rd Bacon, to believe all the 
fables in the poets, the Legend", the Talmud, 

and the Ale«an > than that thi* amverfal 
frame 
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frame fliould be without a creator and gover- 
nor. 

All philofophcrs agree, that though matter 
itfelf is changed into a thoufand different lhapes, 
yet not any one particle of it utterly perifhes. 
Much lefs can we think, that God deftroys 
any principle of life which he has made by na- 
ture immortal. Dn Sherlock. 

He that walks only by the light of nature, 
walks in darknefs. 

The learned Earl of Northampton, being 
troubled with Atheiftical fuggeftions, put them 
all off this way, viz. If I could give any ac- 
count how myfelf, or any thing elfe, had a 
being without God ; how there came fo uni- 
form and fo conftant a confent of mankind, 
of all ages, tempers, and educations, (other- 
wife differing fo much in their apprehenfionsj, 
about the being of a God, the immortality of 
the foul, and religion ; in which they could 
not likely either deceive fo many, or, being fo 
many, could not be deceived ; I could be an 
Atheift. 

Nothing has more horror than annihilation. 
The worft that good men can fear, is the bell 
that evil can wilh for, which is the dhTolution 
of the foul in death. Card. 

It has been rightly obferved, that in on* 
point the Atheift is the molt credulous man in 
the world, who believes the univerfe to be the 
production of chance. 

When an Atheift difpute* with a Chriftian 
agaiaft 
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againft Providence, if he will lay any thing to 
the purpofe, he muft difpute agauut Provi- 
dence upon the fuppufition of another life j 
and prove, that the eternal rewards and pu« 
nifhmcnts of the next world cannot vindicate 
the wifdom and juftice of Providence in this. 
This is the true ftate of the controvetfy ; bring 
them to this hTue, and they will find little to 
fay,, which will give any trouble to awite man 
to anfwer.. Dn Sherlock. 

They that deny a God, deftroy man's nobi- 
lity : for certainly man is of kin to the bealU 
by bis body ; and if he be not of kin to God 
by his fpirit, he is an ignoble creature. Ld 
Bacon, 

They have gained a great prize indeed, fayt 
Cicero, who have perfuaded themfelves to be- 
lieve, that when death comes, they fhall ut- 
terly periih ! What comfort is there, what ia 
there to be boafted of, in that opinion ? It in. 
this I err, fays he, that I think the fouls of 
men immortal, I err with pleafure ; nor will 
ever, whilft I live, be forced out of an opinion, 
which yields me fo much delight. 

The foundations of all religion lie in two 
things ; that there is a God who rules the 
•world, and that the fouls of men are capable 
of fubfifting after death ; For he that comes un- 
tf C od, mufi believe that he is, and that he is 
a rcwarder of them that feek htm. So that if 
thefe things be not fuppofed as molt agreeable 
to human reafon, we cannot imagine upon 

whit ■ 
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what grounds mankind mould embrace afrf 
way of religion at all. Bp Stillingfeet. 

If the foul exift not after death, alt diflerta- 
tion concerning future felicity or infelicity 
ihuft be vain and abfurd. Plato's apology. 

Why mould God exercife fo much patience- 
towards wicked men, and bear fo long with 
them, were it not in great goodneft to give 
them time for repentance, that tkey miy 
efcape eternal mifcries i Why fhouldhe afflict 
good men all their lives, whole virtues defer ve 
a more profperous fortune, only to exercife 
their faith and patience, and to advance them 
flill to more divine perfections ; unlefs ht in- 
tended to reward their prefect fufferingSj add 
their eminent virtue, with a brighter and mere 
glorious crown t Da Sherlock* 
• The riches of imagination are poor, find ill 
Jhe rivers of eloquence are dry, in fupplying 
thought on ail infinite filbjed. Fclton's difi 
fert attorn ^ 

'That all temporal w6fldly blefjlrigs are cdtti- 
mon both to good and bad, the Stoics faw : 
That this, if there were no more in it than fo, 
«ould not (land with God's juflice and good- 
neft (which to deny, is to deny that there is 
a God), they faw likeWife. Upon this ground 
Plato's illation was, That after this life there 
muft needs be a judgment, when both good 
and bad (hall according to their deeds be re- 
Warded. Notes e» rfurrlitts. 

A» practical, fo ipeculative wkkednefs, has 
ufualty 
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^dually another afpefl, when it ftands in the 
fliadow of death, than in the dazzling beams 
of health and vigour. 

The learned Mr Selden, not long before he 
died, font for Bp Uftier and Dr Langbain, and 
dilcourfed to them to this purpofe : That he 
had mrveyed molt parts of learning, yet could 
not recalled any patfage out of thole infinite 
books and manufcripts he was mailer of, where- 
in he could reft his foul, Jave the My icrip- 
.tures. 

AH forts of men that have gone before us in- 
to an eternal ftite, have left this great obfer- 
vatiofl behiud them, That upon experience 
they have found, that what vain thoughts fo* 
ever men may in the heat of their youth enter- 
tain of religion, they will looner or later feel 
a teftiinony God hath given it in every man's 
breaft, which will one-day make them ieriouSj 
either by the iuexpreilihle fears, terrors, and 
agonies of a troubled mind, or the inconceiva T 
ble peace, comfort, and joy of a. good coufci- 
ence. 

The zeal offpreading Atheifm is, ifpofllble, 
more abfurd than Atheifm itfelf. The truth of 
it is, the greatteft numb*r of thi* fet of men 
are thole who, for want of a virtuous educa- 
tion, or examining the grounds of religion* 
know fo very little of the matter, that their 
infidelity is but another term for their igno- 
rance. Spectator. 

■St Paul tells us, that the gofpel of our Sa- 
Tiour 

■ 
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Tiour contains the laft and great confirmatio» 
of another life; for he hath brought life and 
immortality to light by the ge/fil. And this ii 
the only fure foundation of our hopes. We 
ivant no other arguments but this ; and it feemi 
as impertinent and fupeifluous to u(e them, as 
it would be to prove that by reafon which we 
know by fenfe; or te iniift on fome probabili- 
ties, and moral arguments, when we can de- 
monitrate. Dn Sherlock. 

It is no diminiihing to revelation, that rea- 
fon gives its fuffrage too to the truths revelation 
has aifcovered. But it is our miltake to think, 
that, becaufe reafon confirms them to us, we 
had the firft certain knowledge of them from 
thence, and in that clear evidence we now 
pmTefi them. Mr Locke. 

If we believe that God is, and act confonant. 
ly, we ftiall be f ife, if he be not; and eter- 
nally happy, if he be: whereas, if we believe 
that he is not, we are fure to be miferable for 
ever, if he be; and are only fafe from being 
tniferable for ever, if he be not. Dr Scott. 

W hat is this life, but a circulation of little, 
mean actions ? We lie down and rife again, 
drefs and undrels, feed and wax hungry, work 
or piay, and are weary ; and then we lie down 
ftgutn, and the circle returns. We fpend the 
day in trifles ; and when the night comes, we 
threw ourfelves into the bed of folly, amongft 
dreams, and broken thoughts, and wild imagi- 
nations. Our reaibn lies afleep by us, and we 
are 
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^re for the time as errant brutes as thpfe that 
jleep in the flails, or -in the fields. Are not thj* 
capacities of man higher than thefe ,' and ought 
not his ambition and his expectation to be great*. 
«r ? Let us be adventurers for another world ■: 
it is at leaffc a fair and noble chance ; aud there 
is nothing in this worth our thoughts, or oar 
paifions. If we mould be dhappointed, we arf 
ftill no worfe than the reft of our fellow-mor- 
tals ; and if we fucceed in our expiations, 
we are eternally happy. Burnet's Thtorj . 

RefiexknSf Moral and Divine, 

Dlflourfes of morality, and reflexions upo». 
human nature, are the belt means we can 
make ufe of to improve our minds, and gain a 
true .knowledge of ourlllves; and confequenthp 
to recover our fouls out of the vice, ignorance, 
and piejudice, which naturally cleave to them.. 
Speflator. 

The ilrft confideration a wife man fixc(^ 
upon, is the great end of his creation ; what 
it is, and wherein it confiftsj the next is, t pf 
the moft proper means to that end- 
There is nothing which &vou« a.nd falls in 
with the natural greatnefs and dignity yf hu- 
man nature, tp much *s religion; which doe£ 
not only promife the entire refinement of die 
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mind, but the glorifying of the body, andtlie 
immortality of both. Tatter. 

If you would improve in wifdem, fays Epiflc- 
rtus, you muft be content to be thought foolilh, 
for neglefting the things of the world. 

He that makes any thing his chiereft good, 
wherein virtue, realbn, and humanity, do not 
bear a part, can never do the offices of rriend- 
fliip, juftice, or liberality. Cicero. 

•Wifdom allows nothing to be good, that 
will not be fofor ever ; .no man to be happy, 
but he that needs no other happinefs than what 
he has within himfelf ; no man tobe great or 
powerful, that is not mailer of himfelf. Ssneca. 

Every ftate and condition of life, if atten- 
ded with virtue, is undifturbed and delightful; 
but when vice is intermixed, it renders even 
things that appear Iplendid, fumptuous and 
magnificent, diftafteful and uneafy to the pof- 
feflbr. Plutarch. 

Religion is nothing elfe but th« knowledge 
of the moil excellent truths, the contemplation 
of the moll glorious objects, and the hope of 
the moft ravifhing plealures; and the practice 
«f filch duties as are moil ferviceable to our hap- 
pinefs, and to our peace, our health, our ho- 
nour, our prosperity, and our eternal welfare. 

Virtue is like precious odours> moft fragrant 
fcy being crufhed : for profperity beft difcovcrs 
Vice, but adverfity beft difcovers virtue. Ld 
$acan. 

The chiefeft properties of wifdom, are, to 
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be mindful of things pail, careful for thing! 
prcfeat, and provident for things to come, -Sir 
W. Raleigh. , . " tl 

When a man has once gotten a liable of vir- 
tue, all his aftions are equal. 

The firft ftep towards virtue, is to abftaiil 
from vice. No man has true, found Jenie, who 
is immoral. Speflator, 

Omiillou of good is a commillion of evil. 

A good man is influenced by God bimielf, and 
haft a kmd of divinity within him. Seneca. 

Virtue needs nc* outward pomp: her very 
countenance is fo full of majefty, that the prou- 
deft pay her relpeft, and the profancft are aw- 
ed by her prefence. 

It is a great difgrace to religion, to imagine 
that it is- an enemy to mirth and chearfulnefs, 
and a fevere e taclor of penftve looks and" fb- 
lemn faces. Dr Scott. 

The true fpirit of religion chears as weU a3 
compofes the foul. It is not the buGnefs of vir- 
tue to extirpate the afFeftions of the miad, but 
to regulate them. Spectator. 

Alt virtues are in agreement; all vices are 
at variance. Seneca. 

Were there but one virtuous man in the 
world, he would hold up his head with con- 
fidence and honour ; he would fhame the world, 
and not the world him. Dr South. 

Any fin committed in jeft, is greater than 
when it is done in earneft. 

Though it be a truth very little received, 
T a That 
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That virtue is its own reward ; : it is furely a* 
undeniable one, That vke 1b its own punifiV 
ment. 

Tlie Aim of ChrHtianiry or Morality is, 
Give, and forgive j Bear, and' forbear. 

If a man would but confult this golden rule, 
Of dealing as he would be dealt by, thofe very 
pallions which incline him to Wrong others, 
would iiiflrtift him to right them. 

He who makes an idol of his intereft, makes 
a martyr of his integrity. 

The principal, point of wifdom is,, to know 
how to value things juft as they deferve. There 
is nothing in the world worth being aknave 
for. 

He who increafes the indearments of life, iii- 
•reafes at the fame time the terrors of death. 

The neglecting of the -ffiudy of true Wifdorn,. 
feys an eminent writer, will revenge itfelf ; the 
defpifers of it not being aHe to do well in theft 
greaWft profperity, and the lovers of it not 
doing ill in their lcrweft adverfities. 

if 'th'ou take pains in What is good, 'rite pama 
vanilh, the good remains ; if thou take plea-fuite 
in what is evil, the evil remains, and the plea- 
iirre Vatrffhtth. What art than the worfe for 
pafns, or tire better for pleainre, when hath, 
are pa ft ? 

Virtue commands good mens refpeft, and all 
menshonour; and banifliesevery kind of defor- 
mity ft6m the perfon in whom it refitfoa. 

Though 
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Though a great man precede us by cealon 
of his dignity, we may go .before him in the 
way of perfection. 

It is infolent, as well as unnatural, to trample 
upon the venerable decays of human nature. 
He that acts in this manner, does but expolp 
his own future condition, and laugh at himfelf 
■before-hand. Spectator. 

The difeafes of the body are better difcovered 
when they incieaie ; but the .difeafes of the 
foul grow more obfcure, and the moft Hck are 
the leaft flJnfiMe. Seneca* 

Human frailty is no excufefor criminal. im- 
morality. 

Every man committing a trefpals, is the prif- 
oner ofjuliice> as foon as hehath done.it. P./ut. 

As many as are the difficulties which virtue 
has to encounter in this world, her force is 
■yet- fuperior. Earl of Shafte/bnry. 

He that arms his intent , with virtue, . is in- 
vincible. 

No body giving attention to Diogenes while 
he difcourfed of virtue, he fell a-fingirig; and 
every one crouding to hear him, Great gods 1 ' 
laid he, how much more is folly .admired than 
wildom ! 

Nothing is more ridiculous than to be feriouB 
about trifles, and to be trifling about ferious 
.matters. . 

The total lofs of reafon is left deplorabl* 
ihantbe-totaldepravatjDOOf.it. fewfej. . 
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Wifdotn and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honourable. 

Virtue is a Heady principle, and gives liability 
to every thing elfe; though, while good men 
live in a giddy and rolling world, they mult iii 
fome meafure feel its uncertain motions. Dn 
Sherlock. 

Religion is the beft armour in the world", but 
the worft cloak. 

The hypocrite is never fo far from being a 
good Chriftian, as when he looks likeft one. 
Sir R L'Efirange. 

There are looking-glafTes for the face, but 
none for the mind. That defeel muft then be 
fuppHed by a ferious reflexion upon one's felf. 
"When the external image efcapes, let the inter- 
nal retain and correft it, Gratian, 

Alt eartMy delights are fweeter in the ex- 
pefiation than the enjoyment ; all fpiritual 
pleafures more in fruition than expevTation. 

The days of pleafure are often the vigils of 
repentance. Gratian. 

It h always term-time in the court of con- 
tcjence. 

The defire of power in excefs, caufed the an- 
gels to fall; Ihe defire of knowledge in excefs, 
caufed man to fall ; but in charity thsre is no 
excefs. Ld Bacon. 

Charity makes the beft conftrutfion of things 
and perfons, excufes weakriefs, extenuates mif- 
'carriages, makes the heft of every thing, for* 
'gives every body, and fems all. Pen, 

It 
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It fareth. with men of an evil confidence 
when they miift die, as it does with riotous 
fpendthrifts when they muft pay their debts ; 
they will not come to an account, for the dil- 
truft they have of their ability to fatisfy for 
what they have done. Rochefoc'ault. 

There is hardly any wicked man, but when 
liis own cafe is reprefented to him under the per- 
fon if another, will freely enough pafs fentence 
againft the wickednefs he himfelf is guilty of. 

The Arabians hqve a faying, It is not good 
to jeft with God, death, or the devil: for the 
firft neither can nor will be mocked s tKe fe- 
cond mocks all men otre tine or another ; and 
the third puts an eternal farcafin on thofe that 
are too familiar with him. 

One of the greateft artifices the devil ufes to 
engage men in vice and debauchery, is, to fallen 
names of contempt on certain virtues ; and to 
fill weak fouls with a fooHti fear of paffing for 
fcrupulous, fhould ttiey defire to put them in 
practice. M. Pafcal. 

It is faid of Socrates, Whether he is teach- 
ing the rules of an e^act morality, whether he 
is anfwering his corrupt judges, whether he is 
receiving fentenre of death, or fwallowing the 
poifon, he is ftill the fame man : that is to fay, 
calm, quiet, undifturbed, intrepid; in a word, 
wife to the laft. 

When a man has got fuch a great and exal- 
ted foul, as that he can look upon life and 
death, riches and poverty, with indifference ; 

• and 
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and clofely adheres to honefly, in whatever 
ihape flie prefents herfelf; then it is that virtue 
appears with fucb a brightnefs, as tliat all the 
world moft admire her beauties. Cicero. 

"Where there is no conflict, there can be no 
aooqueft ; where there is no cououeft, there is 
no crown. 

In human life there is a conftant change of 
fortune ,- and it is unrealbnable to expect an 
exemption from the common fate. Life itfeif 
decays, and all things are daily on the change. 
Plutarch. 

It was faid by one of the 3ntients, That 
trouble marched before virtue, and after vice; 
"but pleafure followed virtue, and vice was fol- 
lowed by repentance. 

To love the public, to ftudy unicerfal good, 
»nd to promote the intereft of the whole world, 
as far as lies within our power, is the height of 
goodnefs, and makes that temper- which we call 
divine. Earl ef Uafiejbury. 

A firm faith and true honefty are not to be 
forced hy necefllty, or corrupted by reward. 

A little wrong done to another, is a great 
injury done to ourfelves. The fevereft punifli- 
rnent of an injury, is the confeience of having 
done it ; and no man fuffers more than he that 
is turned over to the pain of repentance. 

The want oFjultfce is not only condemned, 
but the want of mercy. The rich man. went 
to hell for not relievipg Lazarus, though he 
wronged him.not. 

: ' * It 
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It cofts us more to be miferable, than would! 
make us perfectly happy. How cheap and 
«afy to us is. the 'fervice of virtue! and how 
dear do we pay for our- vices! 

We may be as good as we pleafe, if we 
pleafe to be good. Dr. Burrow. 

We can ftrike up bargains and make con- 
tracts by proxy; but all men mult work ou* 
their falvation in perfon. 

No man mould be confident of his own me- 
rit ; the bell err ; neither fliould any rely too- 
much upon his own judgment; for the wileft 
are deceived. 

He that falls into error for want of care and 
diligence to find out the truth, can have no 
pretence to pardon. We are as much bound 
to know our duty, ascbliged to praclile it, . 

Nothing can give us lb juit a notion of die 
depravity of mankind in general,: as an exact 
knowledge of our own corruption* in particu- 
lar. ... 

A virtuous man. may be innocently revenged 
of his enemies, by perfiiling in well-doing* 
and a wicked man, by reforming his ]«&. 

Moll men are afraid of a bad name, but few- 
fear their confidence. P/iny.. 

No man ever offended his own confcie*w« ff 
but firfl or laft it was revenged upon him for 
it. Dr South. 

It was an admirable faying of Plutarch, 
That a city may as well be built in ■the *ii> 
as a ceMHHMMi-wealeh or kingdom, be either cod- 
ftituted 
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ftituted or conferved without the fupport of re- 
ligion. 

Alexander Severus allowed Chriftianity out 
ef love tm that one precept, Do* not that t§ 
snotker t which thttt ivouldeft n«t bav? done t9 
thy/df. 

It is a mUerable folly to be wife ih wicked- 
BCfs. 

The more a man prefcmes,; the greater rea- 
fon he hath to fear. 

The fear of hell does a prest deal towards 
keeping of us in our way to heaven '? and if if 
were not for the penalty, the laws neither of 
God, nor ©f man, would be obeyed. Sir R. 
L' F ft range. 

Heaven's gate is ftreight, but not fhut up J 
tho" but few enter, all may. 

We ought -to think ourfelves very happy, in 
that we know enough to make us happy. If 
we are not fo happy as we defire, it is well we 
are not fo miferaele as we deferve. There are 
none but have received more good than they 
have done, and done more evil than they have 
fuffered. 

Divine meditations do not only in power 
fubdue all fenfuat pleafures, but alio far exceed 
them in fweetnefs and delight. Ld Bacon. 

Inquiry is human ; blind obedience, brutal. 
Truth never lofes by the one,, but often fuf- 
fers by the other. 

To be furious in religion, is to be irreligioufly 
religious, Perfecutiou can be no argument to 
per- 
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perfuade, nor violence the way Co converfion. 

The Mexicans faiute their new-born infantl 
in this manner: Child, thou art come into the 
world to iufftir ; endure, and hold thy peace. 

Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, 
how different would it be from that which any 
of our own fpecies would draw up i We are 
dazzled with the fplendor of titles, the often- 
.tatiop of learning, the noife of vi&ories. They, 
on the contrary, fee the philofopher in the 
■cottage, who poffefles his Ion! in patience and 
-jthankfulnefs, under the prefTures of what lit- 
tle minds call poverty and diftrefs. The even- 
ing's walk of a wife man is more illuftrious in 
their fight, than the march of a general at 
-the head of a hundred thoufand men. A con- 
templation of God's works, a generous con- 
cern for the good of mankind, and unfeigned 
exercile of humility, only denominate men 
.great and glorious. Addifon. , 

Several who have tailed all the pleafures of 
fin, forfake it, and c< me over to virtue. But 
there is fcarce an inftancc to be found of any 
.that had well e* [leiimented the delights of vir- 
tue, that ever could be drawn off from it, or 
.find in his heart to fall back to his former 
<ourfe. 

Virtue.has fo fwect a power^ that every one 
nr.ill wear .her livery, though few do her fer- 
»ice. 

The firft oi all virtues is innocence, the nest 
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is modefty. If we banilh modefty out of the, 
world, fiic-can-i.es away with her half the vir- 
tue that is in it. Spectator. 

All our wifdom and happinefi confifts fum- 
warily in the knowledge of God and ourfelves. 
To know, and to do, is the compendium of 
our duty. 

To do evil for evil, is human corruption; to 
d« good for good, is civil retribution; but t» 
do good for evil, is Chriftian perfe^ioa. 

A peaceful confeience, honeft thoughts, vir- 
tuous actions, and an indifference for cauial 
events, are bleifings without end or meaftire. 
This coBiumm&ted ftate of felicity is only a 
fiihmilfion to the dictates of right nature. The j 
foundation of it is wiidom and virtue; the 
knowledge (if what we ought to do, and the 
conformity of the will to that knowledge. 
Seneca. / 

Sir VV. Raleigh, difcourfing with fome friends 
in the I^ower, of happide&y urged, that it wa| 
not on^y a freedom from difeafes and pains of ' 
the body, lot from anxiety and" vex itbn of 
fpirit; not only to enjoy ihe pie Jares of fenfe, 
out peace of conie'reate, and inward tranquili- 
ty. And this happinefs, i'o luit ihle to the i;n- 
mortality of our fouls; and the eternal ft ite we 
muft in, is only to be met with in refigton. 

W-hat ran be more fuitable to a rational 
ereature, ihan to employ reafon tD contemplate 
that divine Being, who is both the author of 
its 

« 
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Refettlons, Moral and Divine. ftj^ 
its reafon, and nobleil object about wJiich. it 
■can poifibly be employed ; X. Boyle. 

How U it .poffible, that mankind, whfl 
toils out a weary life in eager pmfuits of every 
appearance of good, mould forget that wfckh 
we confefsthe fupreme ? Dr Young. 

We have a great work on our hands; the 
gofpel-promiret to believe,- the commands t<* 
obey ; temptations to refift ; palfions to con- 
quer j and this mult be done, or we are un- 
done, i 

Religion is exalted reafon, refined from the 
grolTer parts of it. ft is both the foundation 
and crown of all virtues. It ii morality im- 
proved and ratfed to its height, by being car- 
ried nearer heaven, the only place where per- 
fection refideth. Marq. ef Halifax. 

A firm faith is the beft divinity, a good life 
the belt philofophy, a clear coufcience the be/tf 
law, honefty the belt policy, and temperance 
the beft phyfic. 

Every virtue gives a man a degree of felicity 
in fome kind. Honefty gives a man a good re- 
port ; juftice, eftimation; prudence, reTpeft; 
courtefy and liberality, affection; temperance; 
gives health ; fortitude, a quiet mind not to 
be moved by any adverfity. Sir Fr. WaV 
fmgbam % 

Virtue is a bleffing which man alone poflefc 
fes, and no other creature has any title to* 
but himfelf. All is nothing without her, and* 
flic alone is all. The other bleffings of this 
U ' life 
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life are oftentimes imaginary; flie is alwayi 

real. She is the foul of the foul, the life of 

life, and crown of all perfections. If mortal 

excellence be worthy of our defires, fure the 

eternal ought to be the object of our ambition. 

Craiian. 

... A ... » » .». ... .*. .t. ... ...... -fc 
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Of Death ana" Eternity* 

THERE is not a more effectual way to re- 
vive the true fpirit of Chriftianity, than i 
ferloufly to meditate on what we commonly 
call the four laft things, death, judgment, hea- 
ven, and hell. Dn Sherlock. _ 

Deftiny has decreed all men to die ; but to 
die well, is the particular privilege of the vir- 
tuous and good. 

Our decays are as much the work of nature, 
as the firft principles of our being. "W* d ie as 
faft as we live. Every moment fubtrafls from 
our duration on earth, as much as it adds to it. 

As there is no covenant to be made with 
death, fo no agreement for the arreft: and ftay 
of time : it keeps its pace, whether we redeem 
and ufe it well or no. 

If we would reafon right, and compute upon 
the notion of eternity, we .mould not be much 
■concerned whether our life was to end to mor- 
Jtow, or a thoufand years hence. ' M. Aurtt. 
He that hath given God bis worlhip, and 
■ ," J ' ' mao 
--' ' 
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man his due, is entertained with comfortable 
prefages, wears off imoothly, and expires in 
pleafure. Piatt. 

Death is no more than a turning us over 
from time to eternity. It leads to immortality, 
and that's recommence enough for fufFering of 
it. Pen. 

A little while is enough to view the world 
in. Nature treads in a circle, and has much 
the fame face through the whole courfe of eter- 
nity. Live well, and make virtue thy guide ; 
and then let death come fooner or later, it 
matters not. Eng. Theophraflui. 

The way to bring ourfelves with eafe to a 
contempt of the world, is to think daily of 
leaving it. 

We need not care how fliort our paflage 
oar. of this life is, fo it be life.- Never any 
traveller complained, that he came too foon 
to his journey's end. 
Few take care to live well, but many to live 
long ; though it is in a man's power to do the 
former, but in no man's power to do the lat- 
ter. 

The caft of mind which is natural to a wife? 
man, makes him look forward into futurity, 
and confider what will be his condition mil- 
lions of ages hence, as well as what it is at pre- 
fent. SpeSator. 

There is nothing which muft end, to be va- 
lued for its continuance. 

He that dies well, has lived long enough % 
U a f» 
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fo foon as death enters upon the ftage, the; 

tragedy of life is dope, 

There are a great many miferies, which no- 
thing but death can give relief to. This puts 
an end to the farrows of the afflicted and o.p. 
preffed: it fets the piifoners at liberty r it 
dries up the tears of the widows and father^ 
lefs t it cafes the complaints of the hungry and 
naked j it tames the proudeft tyrants, and 
pufs an, en4to all our labours: and the cm? 
temptation of it fupports men under their pit* 
fait adverfities, efpecially when they have a. 
profpecl of a better life after this, Dtt Sber.- 

To live, it- a gift; to- die, is a debt. Thi» 
life is only a prelude to eternity. Seneca. 

It it the perfection of happinefs, neither to 
yifl) for death, nor to fear it. 

JMfcen take move pains for this world, thaj» 
heaven would colt them ; and when they have 
what (hey aim at, don't live to enjoy it. The 
grave lies wnfeen between us and the objea 
which, we teach after. Where one lives to 
enjoy whatever he has in view, ten thouJand 
aj-e put off in the ptirfiut of it. Sp*(tator. 

AU our knowledge, our employments, oue 
riches, and our honours,, muft cad in death; fa 
tha.t w<j null: feek a faa&uary of happinefc 
fomewhere elie. St Evrtmani: 

Men qf fll lives can't expect comfortable 
deaths. Solomon &ys, M<W ftttt tit bis hng 
■ . ' ', h»:t. 
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home. Short preparation will not fit us for £» 
long a journey. 

It is an excellent proof of wifdom, frequently 
to meditate on the eternity of our worthieft 
part,and to confider that this compaft of the 
elements muft foon fuiFera dilTolution. Beauty- 
is a flower which foon withers, health changes* 
and ftrengh abates; butinnocency is immortal, 
and a comfort both in life and death. 

If thou expect death as a friend, prepare to 
entertain it ; if as an enemy, prepare to over- 
come it. Death hath no advantage but whea 
itcomes a ftranger. 

There are two worlds: one we already 
dwell in, but mult leave it lb as never to return t 
the other we mud fliortly be tranflated to, 
there to abide for ever. Intereft, reputation, 
and riches, are uieful in the firft ; the delpifing 
thefe things is moll ufeful for the next. Now, 
which of them had a man Left tochufcf Bray- 
ire. 

Have we fo often feen ourfelves die in our " 
" friends, and fhall we Ihrtnk at our own change ? 
Hath our Maker f«nt for us,, and are we loth 
to go ? It was for us our Saviour triumphed 
over death. Is there then any fear of a foiled 
adverfary * , . . 

When Socrates was told by a friend, that 
his judges had fentcectd htm to death : And 
hath not Nature, faid he, paffod the fame, tea* 
tence upon them 1 . ' -ts 

It i* good,, every night tr «P 

V 3 counts; 
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counts, and repent for the mifdeeds of that 
day j and fo, our fins being dead before our* 
felvet, we fhall have nothing elfe to do. at the 
hour of our death, but to die. 

Our life is afled like a play ; the cataftrophe 
is in the Iafl aS. The chief point, then, is to 
end it well. 

How irrational is a late repentance! Mufl 
the body be befieged with ficknefs, before that 
work be done on which eternal life dependeth I 

The greateft wifdom is, to keep our eye per- 
tually on a future judgment for the direction 
and governmeut of our lives ; which will fur- 
nifh us with fuch principles of action, as can- 
not be f© well learned any other way. Dri 
Sherlock. 

They who continually think of death, are 
the only perfbn* that don't fear it. Plato. 

How mkerable fi that man, that- cannot; 
look backward, but with (hame ; nor forward, 
without terror j What comfort will his riches 
afford him in his extremity ? or what will alt 
Ws fcnfaal pleafnres, his vain and empty titles, 
robes, dignities, and crowns, avail hihi in the 
dayofhisdiftreis? Bona. 

The time is near, when the great and the 
rich muft leave his land and his woll-built 
houfej and of all the trees of his orchards and 
woods, nothing (hill attend him to his grave) 
but oak for hi* coifin, and cyprefs for his fun- 
eral. Bp Taylor. .. ; _•:■■■) 

None are greater wafters Lhau thpfe tfest 
• t ; build 
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build coftly monuments for the dead. A man 
■were better forgotten, -who hath nothing of 
greater moment to regifter his name by, than 
a tomb. OJbornt. 

Pofthumous' fame ha* little more m it than, 
filence and obfeurity. M. Auretiut-. 

The humour of Tiberius is ridiculoas, yet 
common; who was more folicitous to extend 
llis renown to pofterity, than to render bim- 
fclf acceptable to men of his own time. 

He that is folicitous about being talked of 
when he isdead, mould confider, that all his 
admirers will' quickly be gone; and what is 
their panegyric, or his fine monument, to him 
T^ho- knows nothing of the mat ter ? M. AureL 
Pompous funerals, and fumptuous monu* 
merits, are more out of a defign to gratify the 
vanity of the living, than to do honour to the 
dead*. Greatnefs may build the-tomb, but it ia 
goodnefs muflr make the epitaph. 

He that ii your chief mourner, will quietly 
want another for himfelf. 

When death has once made a diflolutioirof 
the farts that compofe us, there is fo little 
room required to contain them, that it is even 
ridiculous to be concerned about it. Time-, . 
which preys upon nature itfelf, will at length 
confiime our tomb, though it were of adamant 
er brafs, Epicur. morals. 
• How many famous men are dropt.out of his- 
tory and forgotten ! and how many poets and 
pmegyriAi 
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panegyrifls, that promifed lo keep up other 
people's names, have loft their own ! M. Attrei. 

At my death, fays Sir T. Brown, I mean to 
take a total adieu of the world, not caring for 
a monument, hiftory, or epitaph; not fo much 
as the memory of my name to be found any 
where, but in the- univerfal regifter of God. 

"When the fcene of life is (hut up, the (lave 
will be above his mafter, if he has acted better. 
Thus, nature and condition are once more 
brought to a balance. Collier. 

In the grave there is no diftinction of perfons ; 
■which made Diogenes fay, when fearching a 
eharnel-houie. That he could find no diffe- 
rence betwixt the fcull of. King Philip, and a- 
Bother man's. 

Under the gofpel, God is pleafed with a liv- 
ing lacrifice! but the offerings- of the dead, 
fuch as teftamentary- charities are, which, are : 
intended to have no effefl fo long as we live, 
are no better than dead facrifit.es ; and it may 
be queftioneoV" whether they will he brought 
into theaecount of our lives, if we do no good 
while, we are. living, Thefe ijeathbed-chari. 
ties are too like, a deathbed-repentance-) me*, 
fcem togf e.their cftatet to God and tie poor, 
juft as they part with their fins, when they 
oil keep them no longer. Dh Sktriock. 

What are honour,, fame* wealth, and power, 
whe» compared with the espeflation of a be- 
wp without end, and a happinsf* adequate 
*hat end* How poor will theft things fceo 
at 
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at our laft hour,' and how joyful will that 
man be, who hath led an. honeft, virtuous life, 
and travelled to heaven, though through th» 
rougheil ways of poverty, affliclion, and con- 
tempt ? 

Good men are happy both. in life and death; 
the wicked in neither. 

The young may die fhortly ; but the aged 
cannot live long. Green fruit may be pluck. 
•d-off, or lhaken down; but the ripe will fall 
of itfelf. 

A certain gentleman, upon his deathbed^ 
laid this one command upon his wild fan* 
That he mould every day of bis life be an houj- 
alone: which he conftintly obferved ; and* 
thereby growing ferious, became a new man. 

The time, and manner, and circumftances of 
every particular man's death, are not deter- 
mined by an abfolute and unconditional decree : 
for what place can there be for conditional 
promifes, where an abfolute decree is paftf 
How can any man be faid not to lire out half' 
his days, if he lives as long as God has decreed 
be mail live ? D» Sherlock. 

An holy defire of a religious death, is not the 
humour, the fancy, the fear of lome men, but 
the ferious wifh of all. Many have lived wick- 
edly j very few, in their fenfes, died fo. 

As a good conclufion is an honour to our 
whole life, fo an ill one caftsback infamy, and 
fijUies all that went before. 

There- 
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regularities in his lifetime, by that which they 
«all reafons of Hate, he could not tell how to 
fatisfy his confeience upon feveral accounts. 
And being afked one day by a friend, Why ho 
■was lb fad? he anfwered, The foul is a ferious 
thing ; it mull be either fad hei e for a moment, 
or be fad for ever. 

Cardinal Mazarine, having made religion 
■wholly fubfervjetit to the fecular interelt, dif- 
.courling one diy with a Sorbonne djitor con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul, and a man's 
eteniaj llite, faid, weeping, O my poor ibul ! 
Wiiither wilt thou go? and afterwards leeiiig 
the Queen -mother, faid to her, Madam, your 
favours undid me ; and were I to live my time 
again, I would be a capuchin rather than a, 
courtier. 

Sir John Mafon, privy counfellor to King 
Henry VIII. 6*f. apon his deathbed delivered 
himfelf to thofe about him, to this purpole. X 
have feen five princes, and been privy counfel- 
lor to four. 1 have leen the molt remarkable 
obfervations in foreign parts, and been prefent 
at moll II a te-tran factions for thirty years toge. 
tlier ; and have learned this after lb many 
years experience, That ferioufiefs is the great- 
est wifdom, temperance the bell phyfic, and a 
good confeience the bell eftate: and were I to 
live again, I would change the court for a cloy- 
fter, my privy counfellor's butties. for an her- 
mit's retirement, and the whole life I lived in 
the palace, for one hour's enjoyment of God in 
the 

ff. : r 
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the chapel. All things elfe forfake me, beGdej 

my God, my duty, and my prayer. 

Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of ftate to 
'Queen Elifabeth, a quarter of a year before he 
' -died, fent to his friends, >the Bifhops of Win- 
chefter and Worcefter, intreating them to draw 
him out of the word of God, the phineft and 
exacleft way of making bis peace with him; 
adding, that it was great pity men knew not 
to what end they were born into this world, 
till they were ready to go ont of it. 

Sir P, Sidney left this his laft farewel among 
hi* acquaintance : Love my memory, cherilft 
my friends,- but, above all, govern your will 
•»nd afFeftions by the will and word of your 
Creator ; in me behold the end of this world, 
and all its vanities. 

Dr Donne, a perfoa of great parts and learn- 
ing, being upon his deathbed, and taking hit 
folemn farewel of his friends, left this with 
them : I repent of all my life, but that part of 
it I (pent in communion with God, and doing 
good. 

In ancient time, the Pope at his inaugurati- 
on ufed to have four marble ftones preJented 
to him, out of which he chofe one for his tomb* 
flone. 

Charles V. caufed his own funeral to be ce- 
lebrated, and for two years alMed at the 
prayers made on that occafion. 

In order to our final doom and fentence, 
there needs but this one inquiry ^ Whether we 
were 
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were charitable or uncharitable? for a man 
"who is pollened with a true divine charity, has, 
all Chriftian graces. A man who has not this 
-divine principle, has no good in him ; and that 
is enough to condemn him, without inquiring 
what evil he hath done. Dn Sherlock. 

Great men who are not animated with the 
fpirit of religion, make the ceremony of their 
funeral the laft refuge of their vanity. They 
■endeavour to fix to their memory that which 
death is going to take. from them ; and gather- 
ing, as it were, the ruins of their glory in fome 
pompous encomiums, ftately maulbleums, and 
magnificent inlcriptions, they make a kind of 
a charm of that funeral pomp, to remove from 
their minds the mortifying image of their ladL 
deftiny. M, du Jarrj. 

Sir VV. Raleigh, looking on the monuments 
of princes; raiihrtkiB- refoxion, O juffc' and 
mighty deathj what none have dared, thou 
"haft done ; and whom all the world hath flat- 
tered, thou alone haft call: out of the world, 
and defpUed : thou haft drawn together all the 
far-ftretched greatnefc, all the cruelty and am- 
■bition of man, and covered it all over wififc 
thefe two narrow words, Hie jactn ' ; . 

The daring and bold tinners, whompeked; 
at fear, especially at*hefear or God, as a bate*: 
unmanly paffion; thdfe mighty hectors,:' thfr 
great difturbers of mankind, will at the kit 
day ftand trembling before thei? judge*- V«G&t 
the other hand, with what triumph will good 
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men lift up their heads ; the poor and defplfe J 1 

Their forrows will then fly away like the (hades 

of night at the approach of the fun. Dn 

Sherlock. 

It is certainly neceffary to retreat fometimes 
from company, and bar the door upon bufinefs 
and diverlion j and, when we are thus difen- 
gaged, to infpect our practice, to ftate our ac- 
counts, and examine our condition for eternity. 
Cottier. . .„ 

When .1 look upon the tombs of the great, 
every motion of envy dies in me ; when I read 
the epitaphs of „the. beautiful, every inordinate 
deflre goes out ; when I meet with the grief of J 
parents upon a tomb-ftone, my heart melts 
with compafiion ; when I fee the tombs of pa- 
rents themftlves, I confider the vanity- of griev- 
ing"fo¥*fnore wtiom we-'niiifl quickly follow* 
when I fee kings lying by thofe who depo- 
fed them,- when J confider rival-wits placed 
fide by fide, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contefts and.diiputes, I reflect 
with forrow and aftonijhment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind; when I read the feveral dates of the. 
tfambs, -of fome that died as yefterday, and 
feme fix hundred years ago, I confider that 
great day, when we fhall all of us be contem- 
poraries, and make our appearance together, 

aw**. 
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Of Se/igiort, 
From the (economy of human life. 

THere is but one God, the author, the 
creator, the governor of the world ; al- 
mighty, eternal, and incomprehenfible. 

The fun is not God, though his nobleft i- 
mage* He enlighteneth the world with his 
brightnefs, his warmth giveth lire to the pro- 
duds of the earth : admire him as the crea- 
ture, the inftrument of God ; but worlhip him 
not. 1 , . _..■« 

To the One who is fupreme, mod wife and 
beneficent, and to him alone, belong worlhip, 
adoration, thankfgiving, and. praife. 

Who hath ftretcbed forth the heavens with 
his hand, w ho hath delcribed with his finger 
the courfes of the ftan. 

. Who fetteth bounds to the ocean, that it 
cannot pats; and faith unto the ftormy winds, 
Be ftill. 

Who fhaketh the earth, and: the nations 
tremble ; who darteth his lightening*, and the 
wicked are difmayed. 

Who calleth forth worlds by the word of 
bis mouth ; who fmiteth with, his arm, and they 
Gnk into- nothing. 

" 6 reverence the majefty of the Omnipo- 
" tent; and tempt not his anger, left thou be 
* deftroyed I" 

X i The 



-2 4* Of Religion. 

The providence of God is over all his works ; 
he ruleth and diretfeth with infinite wifdom. 

He hath inftituted laws for the government 
of the world : he hath wonderfully varied them 
in all- beings'; and each, by his nature, con- 
formed to his will. 

In the depths of his mind he revc-Iveth all 
lcnowledge ; the fecrets of futurity lie open 
before him. 

The thoughts of thy heart are naked fo his 
tiew; he knoweth thy determinations before 
they are made. 

- With refpeft to his prefence, there is nothing 
contingent; with refpedl to his providence^, 
there is nothing accidental. 
: . Wonderful he is in all his ways ; bis counfel* 
are infcrutable; the manner of his knowledge 
tfaitfcendath thy conception. 

V Pay therefore to his wifdom- all honou* 
" and veneration"; and bow down thyfelf in 
M humble and fubjhiflSve obedience to bis fu~ 
if prune direftiofl," 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent; he 
hath created die world in mercy and love. 
i His goodnefs is confpkuous in all his works* 
he is the fountain of excellence, the centre of 
perfection. 

The creatures of his hand declare his good- 
uefs, and all their enjoyments fpeak his praife: 
he clotheth them with beauty, he fopporteth 
them with load, he preferveth them with plea- 
sure from generation to generation. 

If 
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IF we lift up our eyes to the heavens, his glo- 
ry (hineth forth , if we call them down upoft 
the earth, it is full of his goodnefs: the hills 
and the vallies rejoice and ling; fields, rivers^ 
and woods, rcfoimd his praife. 

But thee, O man ! he hath dillinguifbed with, 
peculiar favour; and exalted thy ftation abov* 
all creatures. 

He hath endutd thee with reafcn, to main- 
tain thy dominion ; he hath fitted thee with, 
language, to improve by fociety; and exalted 
thy mind with the powers of meditation, to 
contemplate and 1 adore his inimitable perfec- 
tions. 

And in the laws he hath ordained as the rule 
ftf thy life, fo kindly hath he luited thy duty 
to thy nature, that obedience to his precepts it 
happuefs to thy felf. 

" O praife his goodncfi with fongs of thahTtf- 
" giving, and meditate in filence on the wod- 
« dersofhis love ; let thy heart overflow, with 
" gratitude and acknowledgment ; let the 
" language of thy lips fpeak praife and adora- 
" tion; let the actions of thy lifefiiow thy lov* 
« to his law." 

The Lord is juft and righteous, and will, 
judge the earth with equity and truth. 

Hjth he eftablifhed his laws in goodnefs and' 
mercy, and mall he not punilh the tranigreilbrB 
thereof? 

O think not, bold man ! becaufe thy punyhv 
ment is delayed, that the arm of the Lord is 
weakened ; 
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weakened ; neither flatter thyfelf with hope* 
that he winketh at thy doings. 

His eye pierceth the fecrets of every heart, 
and he rememberethi them for ever : harefpee- ■ 
teth not the perfons.or the ftations of men. 

The high and the low, therieh-:and the poor, 
the wife and die-ignorant, whea-the foul hath, 
ftiaken off" the cumbrous (hackles of this mortal 
life, (hall equally receive from the. fentence of 
God a juft and.'everlafting retribution, accord- 
ing to their works. 

Then (hall thewicked tremble and be afraid t 
but the heart, of the righteous (hall rejoice in 
his judgments. 

" O fear the Lord> therefore, all the days 
" of thy life, and walk in the paths which ha 
" hath opened before thee. Let prudence ad- 
" momfh thee, let temperance reftrain, let.ju* 

* rtice guide thy hand, benevotenee- warm thy 
** heart, and gratitude to Heaven . infpire thee 
" with devotion. Thefe (hall give thee hap. 
" piaefs in thy prefent (late, and bring thee to- 
" the manfions of eternal felicity in the para- 

* difeofGod." 

FINIS.. 
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